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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Optimist and Pessimist, the difference is droll: 
The Optimist sees the doughnut, the Pessimist the hole. 


You can’t be a Pessimist and own a 


Strelinger. 


(4 Cycle, 1 to 4 Cylinder) 
IT ALWAYS GOES 


BEST MARINE ENGINE MADE 


We also carry in stock several of the 
= best makes of 2-Cycle Marine Engines, 
and a full line of Stationary Engines, 
Pumping and Electric Lighting Outfits, 
Boat Accessories, Etc., Etc. 

THE STRELINGER WRITE FOR OUR 1%8 CATALOG 

Let us know your wants and we will quote prices.. 
| Engines 11-2 to 50H. P., - - $33 to $2,500 


THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. 
Dept. 6, 46 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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iirsing vs. Dosing. 


Al eke on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
: By S$ T. Hammond (“Shadow”), author of “Training 
i vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


is work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have a 
h welcome. It comes from one who writes from full 
k edge. “The results of more than fifty years of 
experience are here given,” — the poe. i I 

that no course of conduct is advised, 
as: the reader eT ea 
by: the writer, 






















no trestment recommended, no remedy 
not been thoroughly tried and teste r 
believed to be entirely trustworthy in every re- 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
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Udele Lisha’s Outing. 
suuel. to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 
som Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
.# YDREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


i ’ 

5 Lovel’s Camps. 
~Rquel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
feson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


SSsOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


vis Folks. 


continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
el’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
bmeee $1.25. 


@ FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author 
| of “Modern Training,” “Fetch and Carry,” etc. 
Price, $1.50. 
This is a complete manual by the highest authority 


in this country, and will be found an adequate guide for 
amateurs and professionals. 
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By Rowland E. 






Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and 
Natural Development. Natural Qualities and Character- 
istics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. 
Backing. Gooding and Se Ranging. Dropping 
to Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking in, Chas- 
ing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





















Muttins Steet Boats Gan’t Sink 


the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air cham- 
"i i bers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, lighter and more 
buoyant than wooden boats—practically indestructible—they don’t leak, crack, 
dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. The ideal boats for 
i pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 

iN Send for catalog of Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 126 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 




































=louseboats and Houseboating 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT 


ve 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purposes 
three objects: 
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FIRST—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for enjoyment of 
houseboating life. 
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SECOND—To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in 
this country. 
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THIRD—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of houseboating in so truthful a 
manner that others may become interested in the pastime. 


The book contains forty specially prepared articles by owners and designers of well- 
known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with nearly 200 line and half-tone 
reproductions of plans and exteriors and interiors. A most interesting chapter is devoted 
to houseboating in England. : 


Outdoor people, and, above all, city people, will be greatly interested in this volume. 
The people of the United States are turning more and more towatd an open-air life in 
summer, yet the lands accessible to centers of civilization are being taken up and utilized 
so rapidly that they are each year growing more and more expensive. 


The work is printed on extra heavy paper, and is bound in olive green buckram. The 
price is $3.00 net. Postage 34 cents. 


| FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 
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CAUGHT DUCKS BY THE LEGS. 


AFTER hearing “Charley” Biederman tell 
some of his early day’ duck hunting stories his 
friends concluded that time, while dealing gently 
with his physical well being, has impaired some- 
what his memory. Or perhaps the veteran 
hunter is something of a joker. For instance: 

“One day I went down the Missouri River 
duck hunting and landed on a big sand bar,” 
says he. “There were no trees, no vegetation 
of any kind where I could build a-blind—nothing 
but the level sand bar. The ducks were flying 
—out of range—and I didn’t know what to do 
for a while. Finally a happy thought came. 

“I got in my boat and rowed across to a 
watermelon patch near the river bank, where I 
picked out the largest melon I could find, I 
cut off one end and hollowed out the red meat; 
cut openings for the eyes and a place to breathe 
through, forming one huge mask, Then I rowed 
back to the sand bar and put out my decbdys. 
I placed the watermelon mask over my head, 
letting it rest on my shoulders. Then 1 waded 
out among the decoys so that only the water- 
melon apeared above the surface of the water. 

“The ducks came in droves. They settled all 
around me. All I had to do was to move about 
cautiously and grab the ducks by the legs. I 
jerked them out of sight and then twisted their 
necks while I had them under water. In that 
way I killed a wagonload—I mean a boatload— 
of ducks.” 

Much of the seventy-eight years of his life he 
has spent out of doors with his dog and gun, 
says the Kansas City Star. During the early 
days in Kansas City he killed ducks for the 
market. He supplied several of the hotels and 
restaurants with fresh game. Many of the 
travelers who enjoyed a blue-wing teal or a 
mallard at the old Coates House or the St. 
James Hotel were indebted to Biederman. He 
sent the game home and his wife dressed it for 
the market. Mrs. Biederman said that her 
husband used to kill an average of ninety ducks 
a day during the hunting season and that she 
generally sold 200 pounds of feathers. 

Mr. Biederman rarely permitted any one to 
accompany“hith on his hunting excursions, He 
had better luck, he thought, when he was alone. 
When Milton McGee was Mayor of Kansas 
City he asked the hunter for permission to go 
with him on a duck shooting trip. Mrs. Bieder-- 
man objected at once. She was afraid that the 
Mayor was not accustomed to handling a gun 
and that her husband might be wounded. Mr. 
McGee agreed to give Mrs. Biederman one of 
the bést lots in the McGee addition if he 
wounded her husband, and finally the trip was 
arranged, The hunters boarded a train on the 
old narrow gauge railroad, the “Northern Mis- 
souri” line, now the Wabash, and went to Nor- 
borne, Mo. In two days several hundred ducks 
were killed. : 

“The guns, too, that hunters use now are 
very different from those owned by the old- 
fashioned sportsmen,’ said Mr. Biederman. 
“When I was a young man we didn’t have 
breechloading guns. We owned the muzzle- 
loaders, and you know how much trouble it was 
to get them ready for business. I used to carry 
two guns when I went hunting; the large one I[ 
used for killing swans and the small one for 
ducks.” 

When Mr. Biederman began hunting, swans 
were numerous in Missouri. He remembers the 
first bird of this kind that he killed. He shot 
the swan and it fell in a lake. He did not have 
a boat and the water was too deep to wade, but 
he made up his mind to get that swan. The 
next morning he returned with a horse and 
urged the animal far out into the pond and 
picked up the precious bird. But as he was 
returning to shore a mishap occurred. The 
horse stumbled and the hunter was thrown into 
the cold water and was greatly chilled before he 
reached the nearest farmhouse, 

When Mr. Biederman went to Waterloo and 
Lake City, before the railroads were built, he 
rode a pony. Often he was compelled to walk 
back home, because the pony could not carry 
him and the game, too. 

(Continued on page 245.) 









All makes of 
rifles and ammu- 
nition for same 
are sold at the 
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Webber's ‘ks7¢ Jackets 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, 
seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. 
4, price $7—guaranteed best knit jacket 
madeatany price. Suggest Oxford or 
-Tan. If not at your dealer’s, sent ex- 

ress paid; return if not satisfied. Other 
Jackets, Coats, Vests, Sweaters and 

ai ns,formen, women and children, 
all prices. Catalogue free. 


Geo. F. Webber, Mfr., Station F, 
Detroit, Mic! 


DUXB AK SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 

eee sy ong 
comping, tect, slatiiag. Seckiceln baheel nate 
BIRD, JONES @ KENYON, 3 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


The LAMP. Safest and best lamp for house 
Ra oO hold use. At your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated) 


«camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and_ bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of. the traps, with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By Wa Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Price, 5 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between 
American sportsmen. The editors invite communications 
on the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anony- 
mous communications will not be regarded. The editors 
are not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year, $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.60 a year, $2.00 for 
six months, 

cersgs Subscriptions: and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreing terms: $4.50 per year; 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday qureveus to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 

¢ inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 

" Display Classified Advertising. 

otels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instructio 
Scbecle, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
jo Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
— oa Tesiereee. he Kennel. poss, etc. Wants 
e 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A Retrospect and a Promise 


Forest AND STREAM, the oldest of American publications, devoted to field sports, is 
also the best. There are a good many things which combine to complete this type of ex- 
cellence—the unique interest of its contents, the mechanical perfection, the richness, 
abundance and truthfulness of its illustrations. Its very title brings to the mind a thousand 
memories of happy days afield, of big-game hunting in wild corners of the world, of days 
with trout or bass on stream or lake, of loved companions of the rod or gun, of good fellows 
and good sportsmen he has never met, but has learned to know as fellow members of our 
camp-fire circle, and whose exploits Forest AND STREAM has made known to him. It 
stands for all the things that satisfy the outdoor hunger of healthy men and women. In 
the department of 


SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


Are printed accounts of exploration and travel in little-known lands, of hunting and 
fishing trips, of adventures in search of big-game, of happenings picturesque and thrill- 
ing* many years ago in a West—then wild—of Indian fights, of happy days afield in nearby 
covers with dog and gun in pursuit of the hurtling grouse, the lusty quail, or the whistling 
woodcock. In the pages devoted to Natural History questions are asked and answered 
about the life histories and queer habits of birds, beasts and fishes; showing how they look 
and where they live; the preservation of trophies and specimens. Men rich in the knowl 
edge of experience from their storehouses of nature lore, supply information useful and 
interesting to lovers of outdoor life and students of nature. 


GAME BAG AND GUN 


Is the title of another department, full of practical instruction for those who use fire- 
arms. Here are accounts of shooting excursions; expert opinion on guns and ammuni- 
tion; helps and hints for the novice; discussions which appeal to the experienced gunner; 
news of all that is taking place in the field of game protection, propagation and preserva- 
tion; information useful and interesting, first of all to, the sportsman, but hardly in a less 
degree to the nature lover and the average man. Closely allied is the department of trap 
and rifle shooting with its news*of current happenings and’ its comment by recognized experts. 


SEA AND RIVER FISHING 


Not all technical, nor yet narrative alone. Both in their place and in the right pro- 
portion. It is for the angler first; what he may catch, where and how. Gives instruction 
on the handling and manufacture of rods, reels, lines and flies; hints on the care and use 
of fishing tackle; information as to where fish of different kinds are most abundant, and 
other points of moment to the angler. Then there are full reports of fiy-casting tourna- 
ments; notes about stocking streams; where fry may be obtained, etc. 


YACHTING 


Thousands of readers, along ten thousand miles of coast, East, West, North and South, 
find their sport afloat. Yachtsmen everywhere recognize Forest AND STREAM as the 
periodical that meets their needs. It offers a department for the men that haul the! ropes 
and hold the wheel. From the lad.Down East, who has built his “Cat” with his own hands, 
to the owner of the go-rater, ForEsT AND STREAM appeals to all with its graphic accounts 
of races; its discussion of live yachting questions; the letters of-its British correspondent, 
and the superb illustrations of yachts.and the practical designs it publishes. 

Every one interested in outdoor life—Nature Study, Hunting, Shooting or | Fish- 
ing, Yachting or Canoeing, needs the Forest AND STREAM, and those who have learned to 
need it find that they need it all the time. It is a habit that grows on one. 


FORE WORD 


In the year 1908 the Forest AND STREAM will be to the Nature Lover, the Gunner, the 
Angler, the Yachtsman, the Outdoor man all that it has been for so many years—and more. 
There will be Indian stories by J. W. Schultz, whose accounts of life among the 
old Plains tribes have thrilled so many readers. Mr. E. L. F. Jenner will give.us more © 
of those vivid sketches of the Northeastern country that. he knows so well. Col. W. D. 
Pickett, the greatest bear hunter that ever lived in America, will tell of a trip to the 
Yellowstone Park in the seventies, and describe some of the astonishing feats that he 
performed among the grizzlies of the Gray Bull River. There will be stories of the 
buffalo days by Charles Aubrey and George Bird Grinnell; accounts of the habits of 
birds, by Wm. L, Finley; the log of a whaling Cruise, by Victor Slocum; a series of 
articles on the ruffed grouse by S. T. Hammond, entitled, “My Friend the Partridge,” 
and scores of other features, equally ivteresting and attractive. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL Club Cokie 


Motor Boat and 
Sportsman’s Show 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


‘February 20th to March 7th, 1908 


J. A. H..DRESSEL, Manager 


No. t Madison Avenue 
P. O. BOX 322, MADISON SQUARE BRANCH 


LOG CABINS AND GOTTAGES; syns. wei. rv sis0. 


This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cottage, 
cabins and houses. The details and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in them something to his taste. 
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This is the picture of an old 
time Indian of the north, one of 
these described in Mr. Schultz’s 
splendid book, ‘‘My Life as an 
Indian.” The white blanket 
coat and the handkerchief 
about the head were the char- 
acteristic dress of that time and 
that people. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Fes, 15, 1908. 





Are scientificall y blended fiom 
the song old li a and 
are further improve aging 
in wood, T-hey aaa espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are always ready and s0 easily 
served, They can be cooled 
by laying the bottle in 
a spring hole or exposing 
to the cold air. What is 
more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Cocktails.” @ Mos popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sole Proprietors: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 






























New York City 














Join Our Colorado Post Card Club 


and get all Mountain Scenery Post Cards at Half 
Price. For terms address 

THREE BROS., 15264 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
ensepenennieeciennntenneeaingtensennlanseennpeameenssjasesiant asinine 








‘In the Lodges of the Blackfeet 


which was published serially in Forest anp STREAM as by W. B. Ander- 
son, has now been issued over the author's true name, J. W. Schultz, and 
under the new title 


My Life As An Indian 


The story is one of the most faithful pictures of human life ever drawn. 


It tells of the life of the plains Indian in the old days, when buffalo hunting 
and journeys to war were the occupations of every man. It describes the 
every day life of the great camp, tells how the men and women passed 
their time, how the young men gambled, how they courted their sweet- 
hearts, how the traders imposed on the Jndians ‘and how the different 
tribes fought together. The one central figure of the book is 


Nat-ah’-ki, 


the beautiful Indian girl who became the author's wife. 


But it is needless to describe this book to readers of FoREsT AND 


STREAM. Those who read it as a serial will surely want the volume on 
their library shelves. Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., - - 


- ' 346 Broadway, New York 
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This veteran sportsman came to Kansas City 
in 1863. During the war he repaired firearms 
and sharpened swords, but for this labor he was 
poorly paid. It was while he was attending 
business college, shortly after the war, that he 
began hunting. He was persuaded to buy a gun 
by hearing an enthusiastic hunter tell of his ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Biederman took his new muzzleloading 
shotgun and went to a lake near Randolph, Mo. 
He said that he killed more ducks on that first 
trip than it was possible for him to carry home 
unassisted. When he returned to the city he 
displayed his game on a dry goods box on Main 
street, near the levee. He found customers 
among those who were passing to and from the 
steamboats. 

“T was so much encouraged with the success 
of my first hunting trip that I have kept it up 
ever since,” Mr. Biederman said. “I am getting 
ready to go duck hunting to-morrow.” 

In spite of his years, this enthusiastic hunter 
has a clear eye and steady hand. He seldom 
returns from a shooting excursion without 
something to show for his skill. 


FISHERMAN FINDS A RARE COIN. 


AccoRDING to the New York’ Times, coin 
authorities in Worcester, Mass., have deter- 
mined that when J. B. Hamilton, of Springfield, 
spaded his back yard, looking for angle worms 
to go on a fishing trip, he turned up the equiva- 
lent of $1,500 in one spadeful. Mr. Hamilton’s 
odd find is an old Roman niece which dates back 
at least 2,157 years. 

The piece was fourtd about two feet below the 
surface. It is a large one of pure copper and 
bears Latin inscriptions, together with the head 
of a Roman with a wreath around the head. 
Large sums have been offered for the coin, but 
Hamilton refuses to part with it. The old piece 
was issued 249 B. C. 


A BIG BUCK. 


One of the largest deer ever seen in Kissimmee 
was on exhibition at Makinson’s fish house re- 
cently. ‘It was a buck and was killed by Mr. 
O. B. Bryan at Crabgrass Creek, about forty 
miles east of town. The carcass with the en- 
trails taken out weighed 135 pounds, which was 
probably not much over two-thirds his weight 
when alive. He was certainly.a fine specimen 
and attracted a great deal of attention, espec- 
ially from our northern visitors—Kissimmee 
Valley Gazette. 








HORSE AND HOUND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge 
Brunswick Hunt Club. . 

“Horse and Hound” is encyclopedic in alJ that_per- 


tains to foxhunting. It has chapters as follows: Hunt- 
ing. The Hunter. Schooling of Hunters. Cross-° 
Country au see Origin of the American Hound. 
Breeding and Raising Horses. The Kennel Scent. The 
Fox. ticks and Habits of the Fox. In the Field. 
Hunt Clubs. The style is clear and crisp, and ev 


chapter abounds with hunting information. 


The wor! 
is profusely illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
‘Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
ic useful works of reference. in the sportsman’s 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





SPORTING GOODS 
COMPANY 


Our New Catalogues for 1908 will 
soon be ready. 


No. 1. Guns, Ammunition and Fish- 
ing Tackle and Camp Goods. 


No. 2. Automobile Supplies. 
No.3. Kodaks and Athletic Goods. 


Get on the mailing list now and insure 
getting one or all of the above on pub- 
lication. 


1384N-86N Bedford Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Telephone 241 Prospect 


Visit our Exhibit, Space 12, Sports- 
men’s Show, New York 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 
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TROUT FLIES °c 12c STEEL ROD 
Split Bamboo Rods, 75c 


3 pieces, extra tip. Fly, 10 eet; Bait, 83 feet. 


318 FULTON STREET, - 


YOU SAVE $8.00 


By Making Your Own 


Bethabara Wood Rod 


We furnish the necessary Wood, Mountings, German Silver—every- 
thing just at we use them in our $15.00 Rods, for . . $7.00 
We have a special list showing these outfits of materials. 10 


M. A. SHIPLEY, 133 South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


Fourteen well-known birds are described, 


oung, the kildeer plover and young, the bobolink, the 

biuejay the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow ' lark, 
the robin, the woodcock, the kingfisher, the crossbill 
and nuthatches. The illustrations are charming, and 
the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. | 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. is then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligently, it will prove not less effestive 
with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Automatic Reel, $2.50 | 


Send for Catalogue (no charge) in which you will find everything in the Tackle Line 


CHARLES DISCH, 


viz.: the | 
wood duck, the great horned owl, the ruffed grouse and 





















































teel Fishing Rods 


Take a “BRISTOL” with you on your next trip. 
Then you will know positively why ** BRISTOLS 
have for twenty years held the unquestioned fish- 
tod supremacy. “BRISTOLS” eamed their repu- 
tation for reliability under all conditions. 

Where can you find an expert fisherman who 
does not know and love the “* feel” of a “* BRIS- 
TOL.” He knows that the “‘ BRISTOL” repre- 
sents not only the acme of skill in catching the 

wiliest nibblers, but also the 
acme of skill in landing the 
gamiest fighters. Every genu- 
ine rod has the word ““BRIS- 
TOL” stamped on the handle. 
Look forit. Refuse imitations, 
Every “BRISTOL” guaran- 
teed for three years. 

Beautiful illustratea 
catalogue mailed free. 


THE 


Horton Mfg. Co. 


84 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 


Three 


me $1.50 


Bait, 6, 7,8, 8% feet; Fly, 9, 934, 10 feet. 


- BROOKLYN, N. Y 
RANCE HAM Ideal "3-in-1" 


FISHING RO 


Sold with a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. Booklet FREE. 


Special 30 Day 
Offer, 


$3.50 






Worth 


Z 
$10 RANCE HAM 
is a Maine Guide of 40 years’ ex- 
perience. This rod is his idea of what a 
fresh-water fishing rod should be. First, 
a perfect fly-rod ; Second, a perfect angling or 
bait rod; Third, a perfect trolling and bait- 
casting rod all im one, by simply reversing the 
handle or changing a tip. Construction is of 
the best hand Split Bamboo, swelled butt, perfectly 
portioned and balanced, and hand made. Cork or 
line-wound gtip as desired. Free from bad spots 


























in cane or defective mechanism. Perfect fitting 
joints and reel seat; heavy nickel mountings. A 
broad and absolute gwarantee for one year 
with each Rod. No responsibility on your 
part. Simply send us $3.50—we will send you 
the rod. If not satisfactory, return it at once and 
we will return money. Take us at our word 
—put us on our honor. This advertisement 
is a contract in itself, whieh protects all who 
accept it. Any court in the land could hold 
us te it. Werepeat: Simply send us $3.50, 
and if the rod is not equal to any other $10 
rod, and not perfectly satisfactory, return at 
S once and get your money back. Address 
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A Tarpon and Southern Tackle GUN 
CABINET 


“Tarpon, Tuna and Salt Water Angling” 
FOR: 








FREE UPON APPLICATION 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U. S. A. 
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THOS. J. CONROY 28 op) 30 


=< A | FineFishingTackle &Sporting Goods | ‘New — Shooting Jackets 
With or without collar 


MARE TARPON, TUNA aad ALL SouTuERN TACKLE 
Three Grades: 


5 °4.50 *6 


Tue Best Since 1867 
a 
Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close-fitting, comfort- 
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EDWARD vom HOFE ge 
ZL ae EL FISHING TACKLE. 

able and suitable for all outdoor purposes. Made only in three 
Geld Medal, Highest Awerd at St. Louis, 1904. colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray and Scarlet. 


90- (LTON, ST. 
pai gall TT LAE 
Alse World’s Col oa tion, C c. 1895. Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogues. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE. THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. 351 htetneienaeT Ce Was N. Y. Trout and Bass Flies 


1,000 Patterns. ‘$1.00 Per Dozen 
eel with good bearings and screws, oiled once a year, is a . 7 - 
=e . quraties well running reel. ; JOHN NORMAN $02 Att. CATHERINE STREET 
Nickel-Plated, salons wales. Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made OUNT : QUE.. CANADA 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 
All genuine Reels bear myname. | Nobranch store in any city. Established 1857. THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
end s p for Catalogue. For Trout and Bass pitting: 
No swivels required; ‘they s 
so easy.”” Made in seven di: od 


co ent size blades, 25 styles, in 
When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” either Bucktail or feather fly. 


For casting and trolling. 
Send for Circular. 
Price for single, 25c.; tandem, 35c. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Drawer No.6, Logansport, Ind. 


FISHING TACKLE 


of every conceivable sort at reasonable prices. Write at once 
for large illustrated catalogue. ur prices will interest you. 


S. DOERING & CO., 562 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When writing say you saw the: adv. in 
“Forest and Stream.” 
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rg O single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself covered ’ 
2 the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much It . Square 
$ about the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. Each 


© one may acquire a vast amount of rovel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. It describes, with a portrait, every 
© species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the 
© various methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
$ and boats used in the sport, and gives tke best account ever published of 
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the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. Distillery 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 ‘full- -page plates, and many (Savere] 


vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Bottling 

Price, edition de luxe on hand made piper, bound in buckram, plates 
on India tint paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price, library edition, $3.50. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


WINTER WOODS. 


TuHouGcH the weather is bitter, and the snow 
whitens all the fields and woods, yet it is a fine 
time to be abroad, and he is happy whose fortune 
leads him to the country. To be sure the air 
nips keenly, the tips of one’s ears grow red and 
pinched, and the fingers, unless well protected, 
become stiff. Nevertheless, there is a fine ex- 
hilaration in plowing through the lots and into 
the woods and across swamps whose depths 
are frozen now, and whose inmost recesses can 
be explored. Yet it is well to be on the watch 
for thin places in their icy covering, since now 
and then one may pass over a warm spring and 
the thin ice will give way under the foot, and 
let the walker in, half leg deep. 

The weather is too cold to see much life, and 
the snow, hardened by thirty or forty degrees of 
frost, receives no tracks save those of heavy 
animals. Only a few birds are about. Now and 
then a vagrant crow is seen flapping his slow 
way from one piece of woods to another, or half 
a dozen bluejays, that have been trying to earn 
a living about some warm spring hole, take to 
wing, and flying low along the ground, silently 
disappear among the white birch sprouts at the 
edge of the woods. From the thick foliage of 
a cedar tree, your approach may start a great 
barred owl, which, flying a short distance, alights 
on a limb and stooping forward stares at you 
with his huge brown eyes. Plainly he is not 
sure whether the noise which alarmed him was 
made by friend or enemy. The crunching of the 
snow as One moves away may alarm him and 
cause him to take another short flight, but he 
will not go far. Here he is wintering, and here- 
abouts he will kill mice and shrews so long as 
the winter lasts. In this weather one may rarely 
see in the apple trees half a dozen pine gros- 
beaks, birds of the coldest winter time, and, in- 
deed, seen here but seldom. Most of them are 
plain gray, sometimes with a wash of olive, or 
even yellow on the head and back. Only very 
rarely will an old male, resplendent in his crim- 
son coat, gladden the walker’s sight. 

Not so rare are the little pine finches, or sis- 
kins, which at this season come whirling about 
in flocks of from five to fifty. They alight in 
some birch tree with a great noise, sit perfectly 
still for half a minute, and then pitch down in 





a close bunch to the surface of the snow, where 
they run about and pick up portions of the cat- 
kins of the birch, which the wind has scattered. 
An impulse sends them again up into the branches 
of the tree, and again they fall from its limbs 
like apples being poured out of a barrel, and 
again cover the snow almost at your feet; but 
again something frightens them, and this time 
they do not stop in the birch tree, but whirl away 
like the down of the milkweed caught up by the 
autumn breeze and disappear from sight. 

Cold though they be, the winter woods are 
pleasant. 


THE PABLO BUFFALO. 


A very large number of the citizens of the United 
States are interested in the preservation from 
extinction of the existing buffalo, They believe 
that the Government should actively interest it- 
self in this preservation. Such action cannot 
be taken, however, without the appropriation of 
money to purchase a breeding stock of buffalo 
from private owners; failing this the only method 
by which such a breeding stock can be obtained 
is by gift from private parties. 

The great United States Government already 
owes to the generosity of the New York Zoological 
Society the only herd of buffalo not in a park 
which it as yet possesses. This consists of fifteen 
head presented to the Government for the pur- 
pose of stocking the Wichita Game Preserve, and 
transported to Oklahoma last autumn. Since its 
arrival at its new home the'’herd has been in- 
creased by the birth of two calves. In their 8,000 
acre pasture in the Wichita Forest the buffalo 
are being fed alfalfa hay during the winter, and 
when spring comes and the grass starts they will 
be Jeft to their own resources, and are expected 
to live and thrive under practically natural 
conditions, 

A year or two ago the far-sighted Government 
of Canada bought from Michel Pablo, the owner 
of the largest herd of buffalo in the world, the 
greater part of that herd. A portion of the pur- 
chase was transported to a point near Edmonton, 
Alberta, and there turned loose in a large pasture 
where the buffalo are thriving. It is the purpose 
of Mr. Frank Oliver, the Canadian Minister of 
the Interior, ultimately to distribute these animals 
in small bunches among Canadian cities or towns, 
giving a few to each city, which will agree to 
take proper care of its bunch. The result of this 
will be to distribute through Canada a number 
of small herds of buffalo, from which, under 
proper care and protection, the increase is likely 
to be large. 

It is not very flattering to the patriotic pride 
of Americans interested in the protection of the 
greatest animal of this continent, and one which 
had its chief centers of abundance in the United 
States, to feel that the Government of our north- 
ern neighbor is so much further sighted than 








our own, that it has been allowed to equip itself 
with something like half the existing living buf- 
falo, and has been able to come into our coun- 
try and purchase from one of our people a herd 
of buffalo which the United States might have 
retained for the benefit of ‘its own citizens. 

It is understood that Pablo still owns a con- 
siderable number of buffalo, and .there is no 
doubt that ‘in view of the changed conditions on 
the Flathead reservation, where they used to 
pasture, he would willingly sell them. On the 
other hand, there seems little or no prospect that 
Congress will appropriate money to purchase this 
herd as it ought to do. At all events, while this 
opportunity exists, the American Bison Society 
will do well to bestir itself and see whether Con- 
gress cannot be persuaded to act in the matter. 





One of the Atlanta papers recently devoted 
a half column to the exploits of what it terms 
a party of Atlanta sportsmen who spent a fort- 
night in hunting and fishing along the Chesso- 
wistkie River in Florida. It seems there were 
eight in the party. Their bag, the paper asserts, 
consisted of 4,000 pounds of fish, two hundred 
ducks, two buck deer. One of the deer was killed 
in the water with an oar, the other by a guide. 
They shipped twenty-two barrels of fish to At- 
lanta while away, but these were probably in- 
cluded in the two tons already mentioned. The 
paper referred to terms this party “the cham- 
pion game killers,” and we do not doubt that they 
are proud of the title. Missionary work is 
needed in Atlanta. 

ze 


Mr. James W. Prncuot, long one of New 
York city’s foremost citizens, died last week at 
the age of seventy-seven years in Washington, 
where he had lived for some time. Mr. Pinchot 
was greatly interested in art and literature, was 
an early subscriber to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, a member of the Century and Grolier 
clubs of New York, and of the Metropolitan and 
Cosmos clubs of Washington. He was the 
founder of the Yale Summer School of Forestry, 
of Milford, Pa., and of the Milford Forest Ex- 
periment Station, donating the money and the 
land which made these eStablishments possible. 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, United States Forester, is 
his son. 

Zz 


At the annual convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, held in this city 
last week, resolutions were adopted indorsing 
the efforts that are being made to preserve the 
forests of the State of New York and favoring 
“water storage to prevent the enormous waste 
of natural resources.” Which recalls the rumor 
emanating from Albany that water grab meas- 
ures may not be actively pushed at the present 
session of thé Legislature. 
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BRINDLE ROGER 


By WINFIELD T. SHERWOOD 


N a June Sunday, nearly thirty years ago, 
O Timothy Loyd, station‘ agent, ticket 
agent, baggage master, and telegraph 
operator at Oakville, ate his breakfast, and then 
walked down fhe single street of the village 
to the station, just as he had done every morn- 
ing for twenty-five years. In hand he 
carried a two-quart tin basin, the contents of 
which threw a considerable light upon what the 
Loyd family had eaten for breakfast. With the 
thumb and forefinger of the other hand he held, 
by the aid of a bit of newspaper, the knuckle- 
like end of a ham bone. As his well-known 
steps resounded upon the platform, there could 
be heard one or two horny scratches on the 
inside of the office door, and then a muffled 
tail-beating against a desk, while the old man 
methodically took out his key. Loyd opened 
the door and Roger walked deliberately forth, 
for the scratching and tail-drumming were only 
morning salutes, in no wise to be associated 
with impatience. In fact, Roger, like his master, 
had passed the impatient age. Both had grown 
gray in the service of the company; the master’s 
term beginning when the railroad was com- 
pleted, and the dog’s dating from the time the 
office was robbed, ten years back. The day 
following the robbery, Loyd bought the brindle 
yearling pup, and one or both had been inside 
the place ever since. 


one 


Roger was not handsome, and his ancestors 
had shown a shocking lack of exclusiveness in 
growing the family tree. Different points in 
his makeup bore resemblance to nearly all the 
breeds of big dogs, yet he could not legitimately 
claim to be a St. Bernard, a Great Dane or any 
other of the celebrated species. He was what 
people call a cur, but one hesitated to mention 
it to his face. Between himself and the master 
there existed a perfect understanding and mutual 
respect, although they indulged in few outward 
signs of affection. Each knew his duty and per- 
formed it without shirking. 

During the week days Roger roamed about 
the village, frequented Mrs. Loyd’s kitchen, or 
stayed in the telegraph office, as suited his 
fancy, but he was always on hand to be locked 
in, when closing up time came. Sundays, how- 
ever—that day when the master handed no bits 
of paper through the ticket window; was not 
in need of the clinkling pieces. of brass, with 
leather strips looped through them; and when 
the busy little clickers upon the telegraph table 
would be still for an hour at a time; that was 
Roger’s day to ’tend office, and he never strayed. 


This morning the dog ate his breakfast from 
the basin, and then lay down to have a com- 
fortable gnaw at the ham bone, while Loyd 
dangled his feet from the station platform, and 
patiently awaited Roger’s time. At length the 
dog arose, went slowly into the office, and 
stretching himself in the square of sunshine 
which came through the dingy window, fell 
asleep as the lock clicked. 

Loyd glanced up and down the deserted street, 
and along the row of fifty odd houses, all more 
or less white, which constituted “Oakville, and 
seeing no one to visit with, walked the few 
hundred feet to his own thrifty looking cottage. 
There he drew a rocking chair out on to the 
front porch, and with his feet on the veranda 
railing, basked in the sunshine and the glory 
of republican righteousness, while he read his 
weekly paper. 





A hundred miles away, at the inland city of 
Madison, Frank Carlton, train dispatcher for 
the middle division of the N. S. & W. Railroad, 
consulted his perfectly accurate watch, and dis- 
covered that it lacked only fifteen minutes of 
nine o’clock. He tossed the baby once more 
and snuggled the dimpled cheeks, as he laid it 
back in the crib. ‘Then giving his wife a half- 
hitch hug and picking up his hat, he started out, 
accompanied by his bare-headed daughter, a 
pink-and-white creation five years old. At the 
end of the block they stopped, while he made 
a solemn agreement with the child to take her 
and her mother for a ride in the country that 
evening. This done, the child went scampering 
back with the news, and Carlton walked briskly 
on to the superintendent’s office. 

“Good morning Chet! Much moving to- 
day?” he called to his mate, as precisely on time 
he entered the dispatcher’s room. The mate, 
whose eight hours of duty were now ended, re- 
turned the salutation sleepily and answered. 

“Nothing” but one wildcat.’’* 

After vacating the chair for Carlton, Chester 
Wheeler yawned and stretched as he looked out 
of the window, observing, “It’s ’most too nice 
a day to stay in. Guess I’ll go for a sail on the 
river, after I’ve had breakfast and a nap.” 

“TI would like to do that myself,” replied Carl- 
ton, while Wheeler was departing. 

Having already glanced over the train sheet 
and order book, he tilted his chair back, and 
putting his feet upon the. desk, lighted a cigar, 
while he looked longingly out of doors in re- 


*A train without schedule time. 


sponse to the feelings his mate’s remark had 
aroused, 

Near the window a stunted old elm had man- 
aged to retain some of,its stubbed limbs in 
spite of the tangle of telegraph wires which ran 
through them and the smothering pavement over 


its roots. The tree’s pathetic efforts at leafage 
had resulted in scarcely more than a greenish 
film, not sufficient to attract any birds, other 
than the noisy little sparrows. Looking through 
this veil and between bare brick walls, Carlton 
could see a narrow section of a round green 
hill beyond the city limits. On this hill stood 
a tree, untrimmed and unfettered, a sturdy oak, 
with limbs that could bend and wave as they 
saluted in hurricane, but which made no sign 
to the lesser winds, save the dainty fluttering of 
leaves. He thought how much it resembled the 
old oak in the hill pasture at the home farm, 
and wondered if that tree were still standing. 
Then from the storehouse of his mind, the 
awakened memories of boyhood days came 
stealing forth with noiseless barefoot tread, until 
an instrument upon his desk snapped out the 
dispatcher’s call. Reluctantly he opened the 
key and replied. 

The operator at Brayton reported that a wild- 
cat of empty gondolas had been made up, and 
was ready for orders. Carlton gave an order, 
listened to its repetition, with the names of the 
engineer and conductor, O K’d it and wrote 
out the record. 

Resuming his former position, he picked up 
the broken thread of his thoughts and went on 
smoking. — 





General Superintendent Briggs, out for a 
morning walk, gravitated naturally toward the 
office, as one does whose life is wrapped up in 
a great enterprise. He was a fine type of man, 
such a man as we say “fills his uniform.” <A 
period of service’as train dispatcher had been 
one of the steps leading to his position. Even 
now, when time permitted, he enjoyed going to 
that room and listening to the pulsebeats of the 
throbbing traffic upon his road, as the train- 
loads of coal, merchandise, cattle and people 
were shuttled back and forth over a single track. 

This morning the fancy struck him to have a 
chat with Carlton. He had liked the younger 
man, ever since the time some years ago, when 
at one of the smaller stations he had seen and 
marked him for promotion. 

As the superintendent entered, Carlton, a little 
abashed at the awkwardness of his own position, 
squirmed his legs down from the desk as un- 
obtrusively as possible and rose to offer ‘his 
superior a chair. Briggs’ eyes twinkled a bit 
as he saw the dispatcher’s confusion, and offer- 
ing him a fresh cigar, he said: 

“Now, if you will just put your feet back on 
the desk, I shall feel more at liberty to make 
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the same use of it myself, for to tell the truth, 
.l have walked until my own are tired, and I 
want to give them good natural. rest.” 

So saying, he seated himself and elevated two 
very large but neatly polished shoes upon the 
corner nearest him, while the dispatcher’s feet 
crept thoughtlessly, one at a time, back to the 
position of comfort, as the superintendent’s 
anecdotes of railroading grew more intefesting. 

So the time passed pleasantly for a half hour, 
when suddenly Carlton’s face turned white as 
chalk. His feet and chair-legs. came down to 
the floor with a bang, and his hand shot out to 
the telegraph key like a bullet. 

As the dispatcher began frantically calling one 
office after another, Briggs leaned forward and 
glanced over the train sheet. To his practiced 
eye it told its own story in a word—the order 
Carlton had given to the operator at Brayton 
was a mistake, and unless it could be recalled, 
was running two trains into a head-end collision. 

A flush of anger passed over Briggs’ face, 
and then faded to pallor, as his: firm lips shut 
like a vise. Neither man spoke a word, but the 
superintendent stood and listened to the in- 
struments, while Carlton, with bulging eyes, 
watched the sounder, as if to catch the hoped- 
for reply fn advance of his hearing. 

None of the little way stations between those 
two trains had an operator whose duty it was to 
be at his office on Sunday. The only hope lay 
in the possibility of an operator being in by 
chance. As one station after another failed to 
reply; until all had been called, great beads of 
cold sweat stood out on Carlton’s brow, and 
his body trembled with the palpitation of his 
heart. Looking despairingly at the clock, he 
figured from his knowledge of the speed of the 
trains that only three stations remained where 
there was a possibility. of stopping one of them. 
Then with his wild eyes still on the sounder, he 
began calling these offices over and over again, 
fairly trying to throw his cry for help a hun- 
dred miles. 


The superintendent, hearing footsteps in the 
adjoining room, moved noiselessly out, and 
with a whisper that instilled fire into the stolid 
janitor, sent him for Wheeler and a physician. 
In the doorway, where he might hear their 
approach and listen to the instruments at the 
same time, he stood perfectly still,.save for an 
uneasiness of the fingers. -As the physician and 
Wheeler arrived, he motioned the former to a 
seat in the outer room while beckoning to the 
latter, and whispering, “A mistake.” Hearing 
the rapid calls, Wheeler divined the rest, and 
gliding across the floor, inspected : the: train 
sheet as he glanced over Carlton’s shoulder. 

All this time, Carlton,. oblivious to any 
presence in the room, was mechanically repeat- 
ing the calls, while he shuddered at the vision 
of the horrible catastrophe his: error would 
cause. He saw great engines plunge at each 
other, as they reared into the air, and then fall 
with a mighty crash amid a cloud of steam. He 
heard the splintering, grinding roar of the cars 
as they piled themselves in a tangled mass on 
top of the engines. Then as the tumult sub- 
sided and the steam rose, he saw the forms and 
faces of the-men he had slain, lying entangled 
in the wreckage, and heard the cries of the dy- 
ing, so awful, that he experienced a sense of 
relief, as in fancy he felt the cold walls of a 
cell closing around him. Then the clicking in- 
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struments took wings and flew away into the 
darkness, singing like birds, and he swooned. 
As Carlton lopped down on the desk, 
Wheeler, intent upon using the last vestige of 
chance to save a wreck, shoved the cold white 
hand. from the key and continued the calls. 
The doctor and the superintendent raised the 
limp form and bore it into the next room. 
Time had now narrowed the possibility of 
stopping the trains to the single station of Oak- 
ville, and Wheeler continued to tick oa-oa-oa 
with desperately anxious speed, but with the 
evenness of one free from responsibility. 





In the cab of his locomotive, southbound 
from Brayton, the grim old veteran engineer, 
John Avery, sat. steadily telling off the miles of 
his day’s work while his keen eyes peered from 





A WESTERN JACK RABBIT. 
~ . Photographed by O. A. Anderson. 


under the shaggy brows, watching the track 
like searchlights. Behind him, the thirty empty 
‘gondolas wriggled around the brows of .hills, 
swung back to avoid the bends of the river, 
slipped down into long sags and crawled up 
over summits like a mighty serpent. 

In the cab of another locomotive, northbound 
from Kimball, Arthur Stanley, young, strong 
and handsome,. slapped the shiny side of the 
boiler with his flat palm, and cried, “Go it girl, 
go it!” as he opened the throttle another notch. 
With a thrill of pride he looked back over the 
trembling line of boxcar tops and saw each in 
its turn quiver anew as it responded to the in- 
creased speed. Then he faced about and 
watched the engine steadily cutting off the 
prostrate shadows which the telegraph poles 
threw across the track. 

He was thinking of a home at the end of his 
run, where merry girls were visiting and try- 
ing on bridesmaid’s gowns, where a:cake was 
ripening; and where one girl looked often and 


reproachfully at the lazy hands of the clock. He 
thought of his new frock coat and the white tie 
—would he ever be able to get that straight? 
Would he stammer at the ceremony? Worst of 
all, would he forget the ring?—and his hand 
moved involuntarily toward his vest pocket. At 
any rate, to-morrow noon he would know. 

Small wonder that with the wedding music 
mingling with the snorting of the rocking en- 
gine, Stanley could not hear the frantic little 
warning that leaped from pole to pole beside 
him. A warning, that-with the speed of light 
was racing back and forth for a-hundred miles,- 
praying some one to stop him. A keen little 
warning, that darted into vacant offices and beat 
against the dull-walls in search of one with a 
voice. A faithful little warning that, finding 
no one, darted out and on again; on by heed- 
less Stanley, on by grim old John Avery, and 
back by that place on the track where death 
sat expectantly grinning. 





To the dingy room where Roger slept in the 
sunlight, Frank Carlton sent his-first frightened 
cry for help, and then followed it with hun- 
dreds more in unnaturally quick succession. 

For many years Roger had known about that 
office, precisely what every dog makes it his 
business to learn, as soon as he is installed in a 
new home. That is, to know every noise con- 
nected with the place; to know what makes the 
noise, and what results follow it. Roger knew 
his master’s step from any other step upon the 
platform. He knew that at the sound oi cer- 
tain locomotive whistles his master always went 
out, and that the train stopped. Other whistles 
told him that his master would sit still while 
the train roared by. He knew that the ringing 
of a tiny bell meant that his master was open- 
ing the drawer under the ticket window. The 
dog also knew that no matter how much the 
restless little things upon the telegraph table 
clicked and snapped, his master paid no heed 
to them, except when they made just one 
peculiar noise. When they made that par- 
ticular sound, the master went to the table, and 
began doing something with them, and then 
they. stopped it. Occasionally, but not often, 
they would make that noise after the master had 


gone home at night, or on Sundays, but they 


stopped very soon without having anything 
done to them. 

On this particular day, when the sound to 
which the master responded began, he slept on, 
and when it came several times he still slept. 
Only when he heard it very often, and it lasted 
longer than usual, did he open his eyes and roll 
them around as if listening. Then it stopped, 
and he shut his eyes for another nap, but the 
noise commenced anew. This continued repe- 
tition was very puzzling to him, and he raised 
his head and tried to cock his long ears. Again 
it stopped, and he was slowly drowsing off 
when it resumed. Now his head came up with 
a jerk, and he turned his face in the direction 
of the instruments. For a time he listened to 
the monotonous oa-oa-oa and then looked in- 
quiringly about. As often as the call stopped he 
started to settle down, but with every resump- 
tion of the sound he became more interested. 
Finally when there ceased to be any intermis- 
sions, he slowly raised his great body and 
walked deliberately to the table. There he stood 
and watched, holding his head up where he could 
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see the instruments, and tilting it from side to 
side inquisitively. At length, unable to under- 
stand it, he turned around and walking back to the 
spot where he had been lying, seemed about to 
abandon the whole subject, and stretch himself 
out again. However, he changed his mind, and 
returning to the table, took up the watching once 
more. His body began to move nervously, 
and his tail swayed slightly, while he tilted his 
head more often. Then he put his paws upon 
the edge of the table, and looked down long 
and intently at the sounder. Finally lie gave up 
the study and resorted to a dog’s admission of 
confusion or awe. Raising his head straight up, 
he indulged in a long dismal howl. 

Timothy Loyd, through with his reading, and 
uncomfortably buttoned into his Sunday coat, 
came out of the house with his wife on the way 
to church. He heard the roar of a train on the 
river bridge, three miles south of Oakville, and 
noted the blast it blew for Davis’ crossing. 

“The road is terribly busy now, and has to 
run lots of freight on Sundays,” he observed. 

“I’m afraid they’re going to have a dreadful 
wreck, if they don’t stop it. Sunday is th 
Lord’s day,” gravely replied his wife. ’ 
As they went down the steps, Loyd caught 
the sound of Roger’s voice and stopped. 
“Wonder what’s the matter with that dog?” 
he soliloquized. 

“Oh, probably he’s lonesome and wants to get 
out. We must hurry or we’ll’be late to church; 
the bell’s most done tolling,’ Mrs. Loyd im- 
patiently replied. 

So they started on, but when they were op- 
posite the station, Loyd said: “You step along 
and I’ll overtake you. Roger is no fool dog, 
and I never heard him make that noise before. 
I’m going to see what he wants. Maybe he’s 
sick or something.” 

As he went up the platform steps, he heard a 
locomotive whistle blow for a flag station just 
north of Oakville. 

“Must be going to pass here, but don’t sound 
much like slowing down,” he mused, as hé 
listened to the rapid puffing of the train from 
the south, now growing very distinct. 

There was something he did not” like about 
it, and he quickly unlocked the office door. No 
sooner was he within hearing of the telegraph 
instruments than he caught his own call -oa-oa—. 
The unnatural speed of the call jibed perfectly 
with the anxious feeling the dog’s howl and the 
peculiar approach of the trains had aroused ir 
him. He stepped briskly to the key, answer- 
ing I. I. ‘oa. , 

“Flag all’’—began the order, but Loyd waited 
for no more. Grabbing the two flags at the 
end of the table, he rushed out of the door and 
leaped from the high platform into the center 
of the main track. The train from the south 
was already in sight, but a half mile below. 
He swung a flag once in the air, and bringing 
the staff down, drove its iron spike viciously 
into a tie. Then shedding his years as he went, 
he turned and ran north with the speed of 
desperation. 

Three hundred yards above the station, the 
track went out of sight around a gravel bank, 
and beyond that was a straight section. Loyd 

hoped, by getting past this curve, to yet warn 
the train from the north, far enough away to 
permit of its stopping in time. He heard 
Stanley’s call for brakes, and knowing that one 
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of his flags had taken effect, he fairly prayed for 
power to fly, while he strained every muscle in 
his body for the last hundred yards. As he 
rounded the curve, it seemed to him that he 
came face to face with the engine, growing 
larger every instant, and fairly charging down 
upon him. He swung the flag with all the 
strength that was left in him, and fell breathless 
outside the rails. 

Toot, toot, toot! came the calls for brakes in 
quick succession, and the train crew, knowing 
that form of signal only too well, swarmed out 
of the caboose and over the cars, wrenching 
at the brake wheels like wild men. 

John Avery, seeing Loyd’s movements, knew 
that something desperate lurked beyond that 
curve, as reversing his engine and giving it full 
steam, he stood ready to jump. 

Now the engines were in sight of each other, 
and with their wheels whirling backward and 
the driving rods rattling, like brainy monsters, 
they clawed the rails to stop themselves, while 
logy, senseless cars behind them buckled and 
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bumped and bunted, as if bent upon driving 
them on to disaster. With the men leaping to 
safety all along them, the trains came to a stop 
amid the crunching and splintering sound of the 
pilot timbers, while the engines stood like 
Cyclops, with their single eyes staring into each 
other. 

Limping and sore, with his Sunday coat torn 
and dusty, Loyd threaded his way through the 
group of excited train men and church goers 
who had gathered about the locomotives, and 
passing into the office, gave old Roger a pat on 
the head, as he sat down to the telegraph table. 

In the office at Madison the superintendent 
and Wheeler stood by the doctor while they 
watched the pallid--face of the unconscious 
Carlton. After a time he opened his eyes and 
gazed blankly around. 

“It’s all right,” said the superintendent, “we 
caught them in time at Oakville.” 

“Then it wasn’t a dream—and did Oakville 
answer?” was the feeble reply. 

“Yes, in good time, thank God!” 

Carlton’s eyes closed again, and he gave a 
deep sigh of relief. A few minutes later he 
raised himself with what little strength he could 
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command, and looking squarely at Briggs 
asked: “Shall I stay here until I am arrested?” 

The superintendent’s firm mouth twitched a 
little as he replied: 

“There will be no arresting, Carlton. Such 
things will happen.” Then turning to Wheeler, 
“Call a carriage, and I’ll take him home as soon 
as the doctor thinks he is ready.” 


Forestry on Military Reservations. 


As is well understood the work of the United 
States Forest Service is not confined to the Na- 
tional Forest Reserves of the West, but has been 
extended to the woodlands of private owners all 
over the country, with a view to assisting them 
to apply such management to their wood lots 
as may make them profitable. 

Among its other work is that of assisting the 
Government military reservations to make the 
most of their woodlands. Reservations at West 
Point, N. Y.; Fort Wingate, N. M., and Rock 
Island Arsenal, Ill, and the Picatinny Arsenal 
in New Jersey are among those that have been 
examined. The West Point forest has for some 
time in part supplied the post with cord wood, lum- 
ber, hurdle poles and tan bark. In 1903 the For- 
est Service made a working plan for the reserva- 
tion, and since then the cutting has been so 
directed as to perpetuate the forest and at the 
same time supply the post with a definite amount 
of wood .each year. 

Much more important is the work now being 
done by the Forest Service at Fort Wingate, 
N. M., where, under the supervision of forest 
officers, the War Department is selling 25,000,000 
feet of Western yellow pine. This timber lies 
in the southeast corner of a reservation of 130 
square miles, is inaccessible to the post, and was 
consequently offered for sale. The top market 
price is being obtained for it, and it is being cut 
under a rigid contract according to forestry 
principles. Under this contract no trees under 
sixteen inches in diameter can be cut except 
those which are dead or defective, and those 
whose removal will benefit the forest, and no 
tree can be cut unless marked by a forest officer. 
Two trees, sixteen inches or over in diameter, 
are left per acre when needed for seed; stumps 
must not exceed eighteen inches in height, and 
all merchantable timber, both standing and down, 
as indicated by the forest officer, must be re- 
moved. Failure to remove any timber so indi- 
cated, and the intentional cutting of unmarked 
trees, are penalized by a stumpage charge of 
double the contract price. 

All brush is being piled and burned, and thus 
the danger of fire is lessened. The sale was 
started during the past summer, and it is ex- 
pected to continue through a period of five years 

with a cut of five million feet a year, Already about 
7,000,000 feet has been marked for cutting by a 
forest officer. The sale is progressing without 
friction between buyer and seller, and from the 
start a forest officer has been continuously on 
hand to oversee the work. 





BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


is nothing without coffee, and coffee is nothing 
without Cream. Ordinarily cream is out of the 
question nine times out of ten, but Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk takes its ag 3 
perfectly and keeps indefinitely until open It 
is unsweetened and has the natural cream flavor 
and color.—Adv. 
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The Labrador Reindeer Herd. 


Laprapor, like Alaska, is the home of the 
caribou, to both of which countries it is native, 
but owing to decimation from various causes 
new stock has had to be introduced, to the one 
district from Siberia, and to the other from 
Norway and Lapland. A few were brought to 
Alaska from Lapland, and the first herders and 
trainers in that district came from Lapland. The 
number of reindeer in Alaska is now about 
15,600 and the expenditure on their account has 
been $155,000 since the movement to replenish 
began. These animals are now kept and used 
like domestic cattle elsewhere for food, milk, 
transportation and sundry economic purposes. 
The instigator of this beneficence was the Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, Alaska agent of the Bureau 
of Education, since 1882, and he has saved the 
natives from starving and been of inestimable 
service to the Government and to the miners and 
mushers in facilitating travel across country. In 
imitation of so desirable an innovation the Rev. 
Dr. Wilfred T, Grenfell, the indefatigable Labra- 
dor missionary, who is even more widely known 
than Jackson, planned last summer to introduce 
reindeer into Labrador, and so vigorous and 
prompt has been his actions that on Dec. 4, 1907, 
a consignment of 300 deer, including-250 does 
and twenty-five bucks and twenty-five workers 
or harness deer, were shipped from Boston to 
St. Anthony missionary station in: northeastern 
Newfoundland, where they will winter on the 
abundant indigenous moss to be found in the 
vicinity. As soon as the ice comes off from the 
coast in spring they will go forward, and at the 
end of a year the number will be doubled by 
natural increase, allowing for casualties. 

The difficulties of making this collection and 
shipment is reported by Wm. H. Reed, the Bos- 
ton agent, located at No. 1o Broad street, for the 
information of subscribers to the reindeer fund 
in the following open letter which was printed 
in the Boston Transcript only a week before 
shipment fortunately became practicable. 

“* * * Suitable steamers have been extremely 
hard to find to undertake the voyage to Labra- 
dor so late in the season, on account of the dan- 
ger. of ice and fog in these latitudes. 

“After nearly three months of effort a steamer 
was finally chartered for £1,700—fitted for the 
voyage. She was to be ready to receive the deer 
(without antlers) by the first of December, to- 
gether with a large supply of moss for forage 
for the voyage. The difficulty has been to get 
the reindeer, the moss and the steamer all as- 
sembled on the spot at the date agreed. The 
failure of any one of these to arrive would put 
in peril the whole scheme. 

“If the reindeer arrived before the moss they 
might starve. If both were ready’ before the 
steamer, the forage would disappear, and there 
would be scant supply for the voyage, although 
a thirty days’ supply was to be provided. The 
moss comes from the far northern wilds, where 
there is no other vegetation, and has to be trans- 
ported from the mountains to the coast by deer 





sledges, a total of five hundred loads of 340 
pounds each, a big undertaking requiring time. 
This cannot be done until the ground is well 
frozen and the snow has come, for the long con- 
tinued mild weather in Lapland and Norway has 
added seriously to the troubles of the agents 
who have this in charge. 

“ * * * The Laplanders with whom the ar- 
rangement was made fixed the dates of ship- 
ment with ample margin for such delays, but 
this season the margin may not prove to be 
sufficient. Families of Laplanders with their 
dogs, to accompany the deer and herd and train 
them, were contracted for, and every detail of 
their emigration has had to be arranged. Once 
on board fifteen to twenty days ought to suffice 
for the voyage. 

“ * * * Meanwhile the treasury of. the rein- 
deer fund is open for any additions to it that 





An Introduced Grouse. 


AT various times within the past twenty years 
there have been imported to this continent and 
turned out a few specimens of the splendid black 
grouse of Europe, called by naturalists Lyrurus 
tetrix. This name, as might be imagined, is 
given to it from its curiously lyre-shaped tail, 
the quills of which curve outward. These tail 
feathers are familiar to many a traveler who has 
never seen the bird, for they are a favorite orna- 
ment for the hats among the men of the moun- 
tain peasants of central Europe. This species 
is also called, according to sex, black cock or 
gray hen. ; 

It ranges over most of Europe north of the 
Pyrenees and Apennines as well as through 
northern Asia as far east as Pekin. It is an in- 
habitant of the higher lands, mountainous slopes 
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may be sent to Mr, Reed,.as we shall need 
money for the maintenance of the deer until they 
are domesticated and trained to lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, to give a cup of milk to the 
babies, and food, clothing and transportation to 
those who are fighting so hard a battle in the 
frozén North.” 


[Forest AND STREAM is indebted to Mr. Charles 
Hallock for this most interesting communication. 
Our summer visitors to Labrador this year will 
be enabled to investigate and note progress. It 
presages a happier future for this desolate and 
“godforsaken” region.—EpIrTor. ] 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. 
supply you regularly. 


Ask your dealer to 


and the moors of Scotland and England, but it 
is not found in Ireland. A bird furnishing splen- 
did sport, it has been exterminated in certain 
sections and then reintroduced, but the testimony 
of British sportsmen at the present seems con- 
clusive that the black cock’are steadily, if slowly, 
decreasing in Britain. For this decrease many 
reasons are suggested, as many as have been 
suggested for the decrease of our ruffed grouse, 
but it cannot be doubted that over-shooting has 
much to do with it. In the first place the sea- 
son opens in August when the birds are young, 
lie like stones, and when they rise at the shoot- 
er’s feet are very easily killed. Two months 
later, the killing of these birds: would become 
quite a different matter, for they are then much 
better able to take care of themselves. 

Another reason for their lessening numbers is 
their destruction by the rook, a more or less 
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Vegetarian crow-like bird, which has a crow-like 
partiality fom eggs and for young birds and ani- 
mals. These birds are reported to hunt out all 
nests built in the open, with the persistency and 
regularity of a hawk beating over a field. The 
black grouse suffers somewhat from poachers, 
but their attacks are not very serious. 

Like many of our own grouse these birds meet 
at mating time in the open and dance, display 
themselves and even fight, for the apparent bene- 
fit of the hens gathered there. They make a 
hooting, cooing or gurgling call, -and sometimes 
really fight so as to make feathers fly. 

The gray hen builds her nest among grass, 
ferns and rushes, and lays from -six to twelve 
eggs. The young are pretty well able to take 
care of themselves, and reach a good size and 
are fully feathered by early fall. The recurved 
tail feathers that mark the adult male are not 
seen in the young of the year; nor, indeed, until 
the third season. There is record of at least 
one gray hen nesting in a tree in Scotland, an 
old owl’s nest being occupied. The eggs are 
spotted, as will be seen by the illustration which 
we publish. 

Many years ago black game was imported to 
Newfoundland and turned out there, but the 
birds disappeared. The importation was re- 
peated—with unknown results—only a year or 
two ago. Twelve or fifteen years since caper- 
cailzie and black game both were turned out in 
Maine, but nothing has been heard of.them 
since. More recently capercailzie and black 
game were both turned out, we believe, in the 
Algonquin Park, in Canada, and also on Grand 
Island.in Lake Superior, the great game preserve 
of the Cleveland. Cliffs Iron Co. From time to 
time word has come to us that young capercailzie 
have been seen in the Algonquin Park, and we 
have been told also that young black grouse have 
been seen on Grand Island, but definite informa- 
tion as to just how these birds are doing is not 
at hand. 


Skunk Tales. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: - Mr. Jaques’ skunks, that never die a 
violent death without casting a scent, are dif- 
ferent from those with which I had some ex- 
perience in Maine a few years ago. I killed 
perhaps a dozen around my cottage on Casco 
Bay, and but’ one announced his departure from 
earth in a “loud” manner, and that one did it 
involuntarily. 

I discovered one trait of the skunk family at 
this time which I had not known of before, and 
that was the inviolate rule of the skunk never 
to cast reproach upon the -atmosphere while he 
was in captivity. Several of the cottagers had 
been forced to bury their, Sunday clothes before 
we built a box trap, with a figure four trigger. 
This was baited with a chicken bone, and the 
next morning we had a fine fat specimen that 
for a time looked like an elephant on our hands. 

Several ways of hurrying him over the great 
divide were suggested, but the proposer in each 
instance modestly allotted the actual carrying out 
of the plan to another, and the other always 
“ducked.” No one wished to touch the box 
trap first, but by lot one was finally chosen to 
lift the box upon a barrow, and eggs were never 
handled so carefully. The barrow was wheeled 
down to the wharf at the bay, and as the top of 
the box was gently lifted the box itself was 
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sharply tilted and the skunk dropped into the 
water. He had scarcely started to swim toward 
shore when a rifle cracked and he “went away 
from there.” 

We caught fully a dozen in this trap, and sev- 
eral were kept two or three days before they 
were shot. Not one exhibited any one of the 
celebrated traits of this animal while iri the trap, 
although latterly the box was handled with less 
and less care. Men get used to handling even 
dynamite. Neither did one cause any disturbance 
after being thrust into the water, except one. 

A friend who had been exchanging sweet 
nothings in a hammock one Sunday evening 
with a young woman friend did not notice a 
striped animal as it wandered across the porch 
until it was too late. He was present at the 
obsequies of an unfortunate which was caught 
a morning or two later. In a spirit of revenge 
he called to the man behind the gun, after the 
rifle had cracked once: “Shoot him for me, too.” 

As the breeze was strong from the sea there 
were no breakfasts eaten that morning in the 
settlement. That was the only violent death that 
had a sequel such as Mr. Jaques says are in- 
variable in his experience. However, these 
skunks may have been strongly local in their 
character, as some natives in that particular part 
of Maine hated to give up a cent upon any pre- 
text, violent or otherwise. 

After a dozen or so had been killed I returned 
to New York on business. A few days later I 
received from my wife a letter in which she 
unconsciously made the very unflattering asser- 
tion: “We haven’t seen a skunk since you left.” 

R. F. R. Huntsman. 


Braislin’s Birds of Long Island. 


Few localities in the United States have been 
so thoroughly gone over for birds as Long 
Island, New York. The residence of two of the 
early ornithologists, and later of gunners, ob- 
servers and collectors, and a favorite shooting 
ground, it has many times been explored for 
birds from end to end and from ‘ocean to sound. 
Such men as Dutcher, Allen, Dwight, Chapman 
and the Lawrences, together with many others, 
have at different times reported interestipg birds 
and interesting facts about birds from the region. 

The last list to appear is that by Dr. William 
C. Braislin, published in the “Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the Linnzan Society’ last issued. 
Dr. Braislin’s list is a bringing together of pre- 
vious observations and records to which are 
added his own up to date of issue, and besides 


this he gives a bibliography of 253 titles which . 


cover all that has been done on Long Island. 

The number of species given is 364, besides 
one unnumbered -which the author and Mr. 
Dutcher believe ought to be included in “Birds 
of Long Island.” This is the European long- 
billed curlew (Numenius arquatus). The A. O. 
U. committee does not take that view of the 
specimen, and it is therefore not numbered. 
Among the species given are the extinct pied 
duck, the heath hen, several species introduced 
from Europe, together with a number of wan- 
derers, which have reached these shores from 
the old world. ; 

The work of compiling the lists both of species 
and of the bibliography is extremely well done, 
and the list is particularly useful to every New 
York ornithologist. Dr. Braislin is heartily to 
be congratulated on so excellent a piece of work. 
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Eggs and Young of Game Birds. 


CarMAN, Man., Jan. 31—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In all my hunting for partridge nests 
I have found only two, one with twelve eggs and 
one with thirteen. I also once came upon a 
brood of very young partridges which must have 
been just from the nest; It was on an old road- 
way on the hillside above the mill pond which 
ran my mill near London; Ont. The wind had 
blown a lot of leaves on the road and from.among 
the leaves an old hen partridge started, and 
flapped away very slowly, until she had led me 
about twenty yards from where I first saw her, 
when she flew across the mill pond and I went 
back. I found one or two of the young birds 
each with its head under a large leaf, and as I 


_ looked longer and longer I discovered one after 


another until I saw twelve in all. They were 
absolutely motionless and silent. I moved away 
very carefully for fear that I might step on 
them, and sat down close by, and in about twenty 
mifiutes the mother partridge flew back to where 
she had left the young ones and gave a call, and 
at once I could hear the leaves moving and see 
the young birds run to their mother. 

I found a wild turkey’s nest one day in a big 
brush heap where I was looking for some nice 
straight poles to put across my head race to 
keep out driftwood and ice from the flume. I 
saw a very nice straight ironwood pole in the 
center of a brush heap and got up on top of 
the brush heap to cut it, and at the very first 
cut into the pole up flew a hen turkey close to 
my head. For the moment I was somewhat 
startled and taken by surprise, not thinking that 
there were wild turkeys so near the mill. This 
was near a pine wood scrub, mixed with oak 
and beech scrub. I counted thirteen eggs in. the 
nest; and as I had a hen which wanted to set 
I decided to come back the following Wednes- 
day with a basket and take the eggs and put 
them under the hen; but when I returned to the 
nest there was nothing in it but empty shells. 

I saw once a Canada goose sitting on a nest 
in the middle of a lake of some sixty acres. 
She had made her nest on top of a muskrat 
house. I kept a good distance from her so as 
not to disturb_her. . 

The farmers’ sons here when they plow near 
the sloughs often find duck nests in May and 
early June. I once found a mallard duck nest 
on top of a stack of wild hay on my brother’s 
farm near Boissevain, Manitoba, in the year 
1882. W. H. R. 





The Passenger Pigeon Book. 


Toronto, .Can., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have had the pleasure of reading a 
copy of Mr. Wm. B. Mershon’s book, “The Pas- 
senger Pigeon.” While knowing that the com- 
piling and publishing of this very interesting and 
instructive work has been a labor of love with 
Mr. Mershon—and no doubt this genuine and 
whole-souled sportsman is satisfied to work for 
nothing in the interests of his fellow sportsmen 
and posterity—yet the sportsmen of this conti- 
nent, custodians of libraries and others should 
see that he has not to bear the whole expense. 
This most valuable educational work, showing 
how rapidly extermination by unwise methods 
can be accomplished, should be in the hands of 
every sportsman on the great American conti- 
nent. E. TINsLey. 
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Shooting About. 


New York, Jan, 25.—Editor Forest and Strtam: 
In looking over a file of the Forest AND STREAM, 
I came across a discussion of the merits of dif- 
ferent revolvers for different purposes; and it 
occurred to me that some things which I have 
noticed about certain revolvers, would interest 
those of your readers who are interested in this 
sort of weapon. 

My experience in the West began before the 
double-action revolver was well known, when 
they were little used, and the gun was the old 
single-action .44 six-shooter, generally the Colt 
.44, called the “Frontier,” or the Colt .45, which, 
I think, was called the “Peacemaker.” It was the 
same as the United States army pistol, and had 
a 7¥%-inch barrel. The .45 cartridges were easier 
to get, and I think that in those days pistols were 
not commonly ‘made to shoot rifle cartridges. 

I shot a Peacemaker for the first time when I 
was nine years old, and, as that sort of thing has 
always interested me, I have kept up shooting, 
more or less, ever since. I never did any ex- 
hibition work, nor anything that would be men- 
tioned as real target work, like the making of 
scores, such as I occasionally read of; but I did 
learn to carry a pistol unconsciously, and to get 
it out quickly. I never saw any exhibition shoot- 
ing except a little done by professionals; and 
no good-natured competitions among men who 
habitually carried gyns recur to my memory. I 
have always understood, moreover, that one 
would as soon not let the other fellow know how 
good he was, lest it might impair his chance of 
open, fair play in case of a serious altercation; 
still, in this I may be wrong. It was not, as I 
remember, a common thing for men to make di- 
rect personal remarks about each other’s shoot- 
ing, and I have read that it was out of the ques- 
tion for a man of good sense to ask another to 
let him. look at his gun unless they were very 
well acquainted. 

The old .45 is certainly mighty bad medicirie, 
and you can feel pretty sure that if you hit a 
man in the body with a good one, he will not 
stand up and keep on shooting long. I never saw 
a man shot in the trunk this way that did not 
roll over at once. 

When I was about eleven years old, there was 
a very quiet man on one of the ranches to 
whom I took a great liking. 
after him; this seemed to please him, so it was 
that I used to go with him a good deal. He was 
with me that year when I killed my first antelope; 
in fact, he killed it, although I had fatally 
wounded it, and, what killing he did, he always 
did with his pistol. I had taken ‘the liberty of 
calling him “Spoke,” on account of an expression 
of his, “I have spoke’—his ipse dixit. I don’t 
think any one else called him Spoke. 

After we had raked the antelope just men- 
tioned, when Spoke had put him behind his 
saddle, we moved along, and by and by I got 
another. It was getting toward night, and eold; 
so we hung up the two- antelope, and hurried 
home for the night work. In the morning Spoke 
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and I went to get the antelopes, before chore 
time; and when we got near the place where they 
were hung, he noticed that they were both torn 
down. Then he said that there were two moun- 
tainslions there, and that they probably were 
asleep; then he added, “We'll walk up, and ll 
shoot the first one in the neck, and see him bend; 
then you can take a shot at the other.” I had 
not seen them, but of course I believed him, so 
we tied the ponies to a plum bush and walked 
nearer. We were pretty close before I saw any- 
thing; then one of these handsome animals ap- 
peared to me, moving its head as though it was 
lapping something. Spoke fired before I knew it. 
That big cat just rose, and, arching his back like 
a cat stretching after a nap, collapsed, and began 
to claw and tear things up. I got the other as he 
jumped away, but with a rifle. I think we were 
easily fifty steps away, but Spoke told me some 
years later that he had always felt pretty sure "p 
to fifty steps. 

The pistol shooting of Spoke’s was free one- 
hand work. He said he liked to get them in 
the neck just behind the skull, because it “made 
’em bend.” 

Spoke was quite a.character. At that time, al- 
though he was only twenty-six years old, he had 
quite a faculty with the men, even the older or 
the married men; and it was he who was always 
sent into town for those who did not turn up 
the Monday after pay-day. They all liked him, 
and he: always brought back the delinquents. My 
father, who was one of the owners, sent him a 
year’s subscription to a Springfield weekly paper. 
This paper he liked very much and afterward 
continued to take on his own account. He 
thought so much of it that I have known him ts 
make a sixteen-mile trip to the post-office after 
dark to get it: : 

I had many occasional evidences of Spoke’s 
skill with his .45. Once some years later, when ] 
was manager of a place, he was with me. One 
morning we started to the ranch from one of the 
line-camps, and, as the weather was hot, we set 
out at five in the morning. We had got about 
a mile from the camp, when we turned a corner 
in some soft swale near the creek we were fol- 
lowing, and came right on a. grizzly and a cub. 
Without a word Spoke shot her in the hip. That 
worried her a good deal. The ponies were both 
startled, the cub had run up a tree to its first 
limb, but the old bear seemed more exercised 
about her hip than about us. As soon as Spoke 
could control his pony, he, gave the bear his 
favorite shot behind the ear, and that was fatal. 
She raised herself a little with her hifid feet, and 
pawed her cheeks with the front, like a dog try- 
ing to slip his collar, snarling and spitting blood. 
Then she tried to come toward us, but she did 
not walk straight; she fell, and was so quiet that 
I thought her dead, so I killed the cub. When 
he fell from the-tree, the old one woke up, but 
she could not walk,-and Spoke said she would die 
soon; so I loped back to the camp and brought 
three of the boys to take in the quarry. When 
we got back to Spoke, she was dead. 

As we rode along I told Spoke how surprised 
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I was. to see a man with only a pistol unneces- 
sarily attacking a grizzly; particularly a bear with 
a cub. He simply said, “You needn’t be; it’s 
safe enough when you are not too near and on 
horseback.” It was then that I asked him if_he 
would give me an idea of what a gun was good 
for, to which he replied that he did not like to try 
a thing like that, for he did not think he could. 

“I shan’t say a. word about it,” said I. For 
some time that was all that was said about that, 
but after we had proceeded five or six miles, 
Spoke called my attention to two rocks near the 
trail whose parallel faces were perhaps eighty 
steps apart. “You was askin’ for a show. Now 
take them rocks,” said he. “I’ll banter you; but 
don’t say nothin’ about it.” So he rode midway 
between the rocks, facing at right angles to them, 
then fired twice without fully turning in his 
saddle, or leveling his gun as high as his chest. 

These rock surfaces, of irregular shape, might 
be approximately six feet in diameter and about 
fifty feet either way from the marksman. They 
were both hit as near the middle, I should say, 
as a man could judge at the distance. The two 
shots were incredibly close together. It was the 
best practical exhibition of pistol shooting I 
ever Saw. 

Accepting the banter, I tried it three times 
without ‘hitting the second rock. Spoke shot 
from left to right, and I wanted to ask him if 
he could shoot as well the other way, but I did 
not. ‘It was never mentioned between us since. 
Whenever I passed those rocks alone after that, 
I always tried that shot, and although I can 
now get both rocks, I don’t get the center of 
the second. 

The other boys, especially the older ones, were 
good shots, too. They used to kill rabbits, 
coyotes, grouse,. squirrels and occasionally deer 
and bears while on the line. Some of the boys 
had rifles in camp, but cartridges were -different; 
expensive, heavy and hard to get, so they were 
seldom carried on the saddle, unless there was 
fear of Indians.- Spoke and I once pistoled a 
black bear, and roped her two cubs. Such a time 
as we had dragging and driving the cubs to 
camp! Spoke did a little clever rope work, get- 
ting his as it was climbing a tree. 

On Sundays, sometimes, the minister or the 
priest would come, and hold his servite in the 
men’s dining room; which was run by the wife of 
one of them. After dinner the crowd would 
chase rabbits or wolves. We always tried (and 
often succeeded) to pistol any*seconds that actu- 
ally broke the pack. Occasionally of evenings 
the -boys would_take a lamp to the smithy and 
run bullets. I remember how they used to dis- 


.cuss the different cartridges from the eastern 


companies. 

Each used to carry a round or two of new 
cartridges for business, and a lot of home-mades 
to “shoot about” with. Then there were the @if- 
ferent powders and mixtures of grease—and the 
catalogues. 

Spoke never took to the new models that others 
had their tries at; and he did not need to; but 
he used to say the .45 was a “wicked wallop,” and 















































































so it was. In 1892 I bought a “New Navy,” 
and one day that year, while visiting my father 
at his home near one of our cities, I got it to take 
a shot at a rabbit in the orchard. I missed 
Bre’r Rabbit twice and he ran through the open 
meadow toward the cottage of a neighbor, soon 
stopping to look and listen. This was a big, long 
shot, but I fired and got him. That night our 
neighbor came over with a bullet which he said 
had gone through the side of the house, a closet 
door, the foot of a bed-stead and torn up a 
counterpane. He suggested that I be more care- 
ful. This was letting me-off so easy that I 
thanked him for his moderation and invited my- 
self to return with him to see if it was all true. 
Well, I saw the bed and the door; that was 
enough. I did not dare to ask, “Was the closet 
wall plastered?” ; 

A few years ago I was buying cattle in the 
Republican valley, and had this revolver with me. 
One wintry morning, after having left the town 
where I was stopping at about six o’clock, some 
three or four miles out, a coyote ran across the 
road in front of me, went down into a ravine, but 
came out on the other side, and took his stand 
behind a small sunken pile of cut weeds on the 
edge of a stubble-field. It was quite a distance, 
but I took a quick shot for fun, and, seeing that 
he was wounded, put the horse in pursuit. I 
found him in the stubble, not far from the weed 
stack, exhausted. Some farmers took the carcass 
into town, and when I came back there, the skin 
had been taken off and salted for me. This 
coyote was nearly a hundred yards away. He 
was shot through the ribs. 

It seems to me many do not realize how 
dangerous a good pistol cartridge is in point of 
carrying power. Penetration through seven- 
eighths pine does not mean so much to me. I was 
once riding down a shallow cafion, when a .45 
went through the leather leg of my chaps, 
through my boot leg, and, after a moment, fell 
down in the boot. That hurt so I nearly fainted, 
but I turned in a jiffy and went up on the divide 
to see who did it. About a quarter of a mile away 
was one of our boys, a friend of mine. He had 
shot at a jack-rabbit, grounded it, and had just 
ridden up to pick it up. I don’t remember hear- 
ing that shot, but I had a bruise on my leg like 
one from a hammer-blow that was black and blue 
for a fortnight. It, was not a very uncommon 
thing for us to find a wounded steer or heifer, 
even sometimes a dead calf; and I have since 
concluded that they were probably injured by 
stray bullets. Q 

Gradually I began to think, as the result of 
occasional “shooting about,” that a smaller cali- 
ber would answer all the needs of a .45, so far 
as a weapon of defence against human kind was 
concerned. I still have my old brace of .45’s 
which I sometimes carry hunting; and keep my 
belts and holsters, which the boys got from Cali- 
fornia and gave me ‘for Christmas presents, as 
souvenirs; but the cartridges are heavier, and 
that used to seem quite a difference, particularly 
on hot days. I had bought a single-action in the 
early eighties; one with a 5%-inch barrel; later 
I got another with its barrel cut 6% inches. They 

afe both good, and the actual difference in 

shooting is imperceptible, still I have a little 
more faith in the longer one. 

As I wrote at the beginning, revolvers have 
always imteresfed me; so, I have bought and 
tried a number of different kinds, styles and 
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calibers. Some of these I have disposed of, but 
I still have, besides those just mentioned, two 
“New Service” .45, 6%4- and 734-inch; two “New 
Navy” .41, 6-inch; two old-style Colt .38, with 
4)- and 6-inch barrels—these are the best, in my 
opinion, of the double-actions for quick work; 
two Military and Police, 5- and 4-inch; one with 
a square handle, also one “Marine Corps” model. 

Any one of these is good enough to aim with, 
and might be quite as good to point with, if one 
had not become used to the grip of the other 
kind. Still, the fact remains, in my case, there is 
nothing of any consequence to be done with a 
double-action that can not be done with the 
other. 

I do not consider it valuable to get ninety-nine 
out of a hundred deliberate shots, but if I can 
merely point the pistol, and get, say five out of 
six, or even the two first, in rapid succession, [ 
feel as though it will answer the purpose. Of 
course the first mentioned accomplishment de- 
mands and develops great steadiness of nerve, but 
the. latter makes up for that in effect, by giving 
possibly a weaker man an equal fighting chance. 
It seems to me the first thing is to get used to 
your pistol, so that you can hold it where you 
point it. Instinct helps in pointing, and practice 
aids instinct. When you are used to it, and can 
put your shots where you want them, you can 
then acquire speed, and control distance; but it 
takes a lot of time, and is bound to help out the 
ammunition factories. You always use the same 
regular load of powder, so that you become ac- 
customed to the recoil. Factory loads work the 
best and last longer, although good home-mades 
are good for several weeks; after that, the grease 
having got into the powder, seems to hurt it. I 
want a smooth handle, because, unless I use 
gloves, if I shoot much, the checking hurts my 
hand, and I can not do as well with gloves. By 
shooting often and quickly at objects far apart 
you become handy sooner or later, so that you 
can occasionally get a rabbit running, a bird fly- 
ing; by practice on horseback, in vehicles, or in 
boats, you get used to them, too; while a well- 
developed pointing instinct makes fair work in 
twilight or darkness possible. 

A man, to “make good” with a pistol, as a 
weapon of defence, must select one that will, 
when it hits squarely, knock a man down; then 
he must learn to get there first. On the other 
hand, men who talk and write of high-power 
rifles would be amazed at and incredulous of the 
efficiency and reliability of long-barreled re- 
volvers in the hands of those who know how, 
when shooting game along runways or from 
horseback. Wm. For. 








The Closed Time on Grouse. 


Giens Fats, N. Y., Jan. 30—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In common with many others I 
have been interested in the reports of the scar- 
city of ruffed grouse that have appeared in your 
columns. There seems to be no doubt that the 
birds are very scarce and in danger of extermina- 
tion in some sections. 

There has been much talk of a revision of 
the game laws at Albany and we might reason- 
ably expect that the grouse would receive the 
protection it needs, but if the report of this 
proposed law, as it appears in the newspapers, 
is correct,.we are doomed to disappointment. 
The law as reported shortens the season two 
weeks and limits the bag to twenty in a season 
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and four in a day. The two weeks off are good 
as far as they go, but this bag limit is about the 
poorest attempt to do nothing and have it ap- 
pear like something that has ever come to my 
notice. It sets the limit where nineteen out of 
twenty hunters during the present scarcity could 
not pass it if they tried, and the public is sup- 
posed to look on it as a measure of protection, 
If the twentieth man who had the time and skill 
to exceed the limit should wish to do so, who 
would detect him? He might not even know 
himself at the end of the season unless he kept 
count. . 

The new law as proposed on hares and rab- 
bits, closing the season on Nov. 30, is an injus- 
tice to the rabbit hunter, but would save a few 
birds that would be shot after the season closes 
by these hunters. 

If the reports of scarcity are to be credited 
this grouse law is entirely inadequate to the 
occasion. A closed season will have to come 
sooner or later, and the later it comes the longer 
it will have to be. At the end of another open 
season many a good cover will be entirely ex- 
hausted, and in view of the habits of these birds 
and the gradual destruction of their natural 
haunts it is unlikely that they will ever be found 
there again. It is the presence of these birds 
in accessible. covers that makes grouse shoot- 
ing the popular sport it is, and when it becomes 
necessary to make long trips into the backwoods 
sections to find them their popularity will be 
a thing of the past. If there are any sports- 
men who favor a close season on these birds 
they should make a plea for it at once to Com- 
missioner Whipple and use their influence to 
see that no such half-hearted substitute as that 
proposed should be put through. 

C. B. Pope. 


The Season in Delaware. 


Witmincton, DeB,, Feb. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The shooting season in Delaware, 
which closed on the 31st of December last, was 
one of the best we have had for years, particu- 
larly in Sussex county. A favorable breeding 
season gave the quail a good start, and when the 
shooting opened good reports came from all 
sides. Both quail and rabbits were plentiful, 
and we hope the next season will give just as 
much sport, as a good many birds have been left 
over. The activity of the Delaware Game Pro- 
tective Association resulted in several seizures 
of unlawful consignments. The law in Delaware 
is unique and is intended to stop the sale of 
game by inflicting its penalties on the dealer, the 
man who buys it to sell again, and in spite of 
the difficulties of securing this kind of evidence 
we were this year successful in getting a-con- 
viction on this score. 

Situated as Delaware is at about the northern 
limit of game-plenty in the eastern States, we 
are particularly anxious to preserve in our little 
State the existence of Bobwhite against the 
depredations of market hunters and severe win- 
ters. 

Almost nothing has been seen of the Chinese 
pheasants released several years ago, and the 
supposition js that they have been killed or have 
wandered away. J. Danrortu Busu. 

/ 

All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. Sce adv. 
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Poaching in the Yellowstone Park. 


Tue Yellowstone National Park, with its 
3,000 miles of wilderness teeming with game of 
many kinds, offers a strong temptation to 
poachers, while its deep woods and sheltered 
valleys make detection and arrest by the limited 
patrol of scouts and troopers difficult of ac- 
complishment. It is therefore not surprising 
to learn that some of the more lawless in- 
habitants of the region adjacent to the park, 
tempted by the high prices brought by hides, 
trophies, and, in the case of elk, teeth, have in 
the past years driven a profitable trade by 
shoating big game in the park. 

Last winter a gang of four trophy and tusk 
hunters, Charles Isobel, Oscar Adams, William 
Binkley, and Charles Purdy, operated in the 
park and’ its vicinity openly and defiantly, 
threatening to kill any one who interfered with 
them, and so terrorizing the inhabitants of the 
adjacent region that it was difficult for the 
officers of the law to obtain information as to 
their whereabouts or to secure evidence that 
would justify an attempt at conviction. They 


got away with their plunder and would have 


disposed of it safely for a large sum, had not 
W. B. Morgan, State Game Warden for Los 
Angeles county, California, learned that two of 
the men, Binkley and’ Purdy, had stored with 
a Los Angeles taxidermist a large number of 
hides, horns and tusks of big game. Morgan 
went to the taxidermist’s place and by dint of 
persistent search, found the hides and horns 
underneath the floor of an unused room. The 
elk teeth, which Binkley, fearing that he and 
his wife might be searched, had brought into 
Los Angeles sewn into the gowns of his little 
girls, were not recovered. The news of the 
arrest was soon known to the game officials of 
the Western States, and to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. As all attempts to 
suppress the nefarious practice of killing elk 
for their teeth had hitherto been unsuccessful, 
the importance of the capture of two prominent 
tusk hunters was immediately recognized and 
vigorous efforts were begun at once to bring 
the offenders to justice. It was learned that the 
stuff had been shipped to Los Angeles from 
Idaho. Binkley and Purdy were accordingly 
sent to Pocatello, Idaho, to answer the charge 
of shipping illegally secured game from Idaho 
to California in violation of the act of May 25, 
1900, commonly known as the Lacey Act. At 
the trial, which occurred on April 26, 1907, both 
men pleaded guilty and were fined $200 each— 
the maximum penalty under the law. Purdy 
went to jail in default of payment. Binkley paid 
his fine, but was held with Purdy to answer 
further charges. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to convict them of shipping game out of Idaho 
in violation of the State law, they were sent to 
Fort Yellowstone to be tried by the U. S. 
Commissioner for the Yellowstone Park for 
killing game in the park. The trial, which was 
held on Sept. 16, resulted in a second convic- 
tion and they were fined $933—the amount of 
the-costs of the trial. Neither paid the fine, 
and they were accordingly lodged in the guard 
house. Purdy is still in confinement, but after 
several weeks’ detention, Binkley escaped, and is 
still at large. 

During the progress of these events attempts 
were made to locate Isobel and Adams. Isobel 
was the leader of the gang, and it was regarded 
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as especially important to get him into court. 
These attempts were unsuccessful; but on Nov. 
12, both Isobel and Adams were indicted at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on evidence furnished by 
Purdy, who was sent from Fort Yellowstone as 
a witness. Thus, while three members of the 
band are still at large, they are liable to arrest 
at sight and are not likely to venture to resume 
operations in the park or the elk country ad- 
joining it. 

Meantime Gen. S. B. M. Young, the superin- 
tendent of the park, and his corps of troopers 
and scouts have begun a vigorous and systematic 
campaign against poachers that has rounded up 
a number of offenders. On Oct. 16, Scout S. 
M. Fitzgerald, and Private Bernard A. Purcell 





A YELLOWSTONE PARK DEER. 
Photographed by O. A. Anderson. 


found a man in the park, on West Gallatin 
River, whose equipment of two guns and four 
traps and possession of a marten skin, the lungs 
of a deer, and the remains of a grouse gave so 
palpable an explanation of his presence in the 
park, that they took him into custody. He 
proved to be an Austrian from Aldrich, Mont., 
by the name of Jacob Garnick, and as he was 
unable to give a satisfactory answer to the 
double charge of hunting and killing wild ani- 
mals, and having unsealed firearms in his pos- 
session, inside the boundaries of the park, he 
was convicted two days later and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $50 and $16 costs. In default of 
payment he spent five days in the guard house, 
when his fine was paid by another Austrian, and 
he was released. 

On the same day that Garnick was arrested, 
Scout S. D. Graham and Private Roy McCardia 
met John Winegar, an old offender, and Charles 
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Mackert, wko were passing through a aorner 
of the park with unsealed’ rifles and arrested 
them., They were tried on Oct. 16 on the 
charge of violating the regulations requiring 
that all firearms be sealed during transit through 
the park. Mackert was fined $50 and half the 
costs, $9.30, and Winegar was fined $100 and 
the other half of the costs. Mackert paid his 
fine at once, and was escorted out of the park 
by way of Riverside Station. Winegar was un- 
able to pay his and went to the guard house. 
where he remained for eighteen days, when a 
relative discharged his obligation and he was 
sent out of the park by way of Gardiner, 

On Oct. 31, Maj. Henry T. Allen discovered 
the remains of a duck near Tower Falls Station, 
a station in the park in charge of a non-com- 
missioned officer, Corporal Samuel E. Nelson. 
Maj. Allen made complaint against Nelson, who 
was triéd, found guilty, and fined $50 and costs 
$23.80. 

A few days later Scout Peter Holte and 
Corporal Porter found in and near the park 
remains of several elk and moose which had 
been shot and from which teeth, heads, or other 
parts had been removed. Tracks in the snow 
led from the carcasses to an abandoned camp 
on Thorofare Creek, just outside the boundary 
of the park. This camp, it was ascertained, 
had been occupied by Fred W. Chase, a taxi- 
dermist of Cody, Wyo., and two fellow towns- 
men, Gus. Holtz and Harry Workman. In- 
formation was sent to Cheyenne on which war- 
rants of arrest were issued, and the three men 
were brought to trial and fined $100 and $80 
costs each. They signified their intention of 
appealing, and pending the arrival of $500 bonds 
with proper bondsmen, they were placed. in 
confinement. 

Another offender was secured on Nov. 20, 
when Scout McBride found Joseph Staukl, of 
Electric, Mont., hunting in the park and 
brought him to Fort Yellowstone. Staukl was 
tried the next day, convicted, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $50 and costs, amounting to $14.60, 
and to forfeit his gun.. As he was unable to 
pay the charges, he was placed in the ‘guard 
house, where he still remains. 

Finally, about the first of December, George 
Broadbent, of- Marysville, Idaho, was arrested 
for killing an elk in the southwest corner of the 
park. He was tried on Dec. 4, pleaded guilty, 
and, despite his statement that he did not know 
he was in the park when he killed the elk, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and the costs of 
his trial, amounting to $0.50. 

Thus since last August eleven men have been 
convicted of poaching in the Yellowstone Park. 
The commendable vigor with which the cam- 
paign is being pressed carmot fail to exercise a 
strongly deterrent influence, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the park will.soon be free from 
depredations by human marauders. 





New York Legislature. 


In the Assembly Mr. Ferguson has introduced 
a bill which provides for the addition of the fol- 
lowing to the present trout law: “Trout taken 
from any private pond or stream or from any 
stream on a private preserve or from any State 
or private fish hatchery or waters used in con- 
nection therewith shall not be sold, exposed for 
sale or possessed for the purpose of selling at 
any time.” 
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Open Season for. Deer. 


NorwicH, N. Y., 
and Stream: There 
this winter to have our 
the open season for deer back where it 
formerly was, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. Per- 
sonally, I think this should be done, and as I 
do my hunting in October, and have for years 
past, I trust no one will accuse me-of selfish 
motives, so far as venison is concerned. I am, 
however, selfish as far as human life is con- 
cerned. 

It is not only a mistake to put all of those 
who hunt deer in. the Adirondacks into the 
woods during the short period of six weeks, 
as called for by our present law, but it is an 
absolute wrong. It very much increases the 
danger to human life, as a large majority of 
all who hunt deer in the mountains do so dur- 
ing the last twenty days of October, just be- 
cause the open season closes on the 31st of that 
month. 


If all these hunters be divided into three 
classes, we may’ not be far wrong, namely, 
those who wish to hunt in September because 
the weather is mild and they can then best take 
their vacation time in the woods; those who 
prefer hunting in October when the leaves are 
to some extent off the trees and brush, when 
the weather is crisp and venison in better con- 
dition; and those who prefer to still-hunt in 
November when venison is at its best, and can 
be taken home without danger of spoiling dur- 
ing transportation, and used in the family. 

If the open season thus be made to cover 
two and one-half months it will much better 
accommodate all classes of deer hunters, will 
more evenly distribute the numBer of hunters 
in the woods at any and all times during the 
open season, and will very much lessen the 
loss of human life, for there will not be as 
many mistaken-for-deer shootings as now. 

There need be no fear that the deer will 
decrease in number if violations of the game 
laws are prohibited. We have enough deer, 
and will have enough for all legal killing. I 
can speak for thirty years of active experi- 
ence deer hunting in the Adirondacks. We 
have many more deer now than in 1878, and 
they will steadily increase if all illegal killing 
is stopped, even though we have two and one- 
half or-three months open season. Food con- 
ditions are very much better for deer now than 
formerly, and with the dogs strictly kept out 
of the woods, there need be no fear that deer 
will decrease if they are hunted until Nov, 15 
or later. 
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Last October our party came out from camp 
before our set time was up. Why? Simply 
because we had all the venison we had use for 
and did not wish to shoot more. We were 
hunting on the same ground where we began 
thirty years ago, and deer are much more 
numerous now than when we first hunted in 
that ‘section. 

Reports show that less deer were shipped 
from the Adirondacks last season than in any 
season the past few years, and also that in the 
short season of six weeks we had eight or 
more men killed, while in Maine in ten weeks, 
where many more men hunt than hunt in New 
York, not one man was mistaken for game and 
shot. It is estimated that from seven to ten 
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thousand persons hunted big game in Maine 
this past open season, 2,151 of whom were 
nonresidents. Why, then, shorttn our open 
season to give more protection to deer? Why 
not lengthen the open season and better pro- 
tect the lives of those who hunt deer? We 
have all the deer we need, but no family has a 
father, husband, son, or brother to spare. 

Again, it is a bogy or bugbear to think that 
a few days’ hunting on snow, if it comes, in 
November will exterminate our deer. Let it 
again be stated; we have and will have all the 
deer all our hunters are entitled to, under pres- 
ent laws and restrictions, if our open season be 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. Maine allows hunt- 
ing until Dec. 15, and nearly all the open sea- 
son of ten weeks, in that region, is on snow. 

For years my party went into the woods the 
first week in November, and came out the first 
day of December, as the law permitted hunt- 
ing until that date. For the past several years 
we have done our hunting in October, and 
can get more deer and easier by still-hunting 
on leaves than when we hunted on snow. All 
our venison all these years has been taken by 
still-hunting, and that method of hunting is all 
that its name implies. The fact that we can 
hang up deer when still-hunting on leaves 
clearly shows there are more deer now than 
in years past, when we hunted on snow. 

An acquaintance, living in the western part 
of the State, who has had nearly if not quite a 
half century of experience, and who is familiar 
with the Adirondacks, writes as follows: 

“I do not know as you are aware of the 
feeling many in this corner of the State have 
against the law passed last winter cutting off 
the two weeks in November for hunting deer; 
in fact, that act shuts out one-half of us from 
participating in the pleasure of deer hunting 
almost completely. We can’t go in October 
when the weather is warm, hunt on the leaves 
and get deer and have them spoil in. trans- 
portation. If we go into Maine and get one or 
two the Lacy Law catches us up. Pennsyl- 
vania gives us the latter half of November to 
capture a buck deer} but prohibits us from 
taking it out of the State.” s 


It is expected we are to have a resident, non- 
resident and alien hunting license law from the 
present Legislature, and it is thought this will, 
to some extent, help protect hunters from 
being shot, especially if some restrictions or 
requirements are provided for in-the law. It 
is also thought it will to some extent lessen 
the number of hunters, though this seems 
doubtful. With this we should have a close 
season for guns, so that it will be unlawful to 
have guns of any kind in the Adirondack Park 
ahd adjoining counties during the close season 
for deer. A law of this kind will go further 
to protect our deer than any protective law 
now on our statute books, excepting, only, the 
law which prohibits-the use of dogs in deer 
hunting. It will keep a lot of game poachers 
and hobo hunters from camping in the woods, 
during much of the close season for deer, and 
stop the killing of deer all the year round. 

It seems quite clear that we have and will 
have enough deer for all lawful, sportsmanlike 
shooting even if the open season, should be 
extended, as some claim it ought to be, until 
the last day of November. If, on trial, this 
should result in saving the lives of hunters, it 
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will be well to keep it in force, even should the 
deer decrease in number. That would bring 
its own remedy, for when game is scarce fewer 
men go hunting, and that would act as a bal- 
ance in a natural way, allowing the deer to 
again increase: 

However, I am confident that we will have 
all the deer needed, with an open season of ten 
or twelve weeks, if illega] killing of deer be 
stopped. Let us try it and find out whether 
it, will protect the huntefs and save human 
life. Of what little value is animal life when 
compared with human life. Talk with or write 
your assemblymen and senators, -asking them 
to consider this question, and help enact laws 
which will better protect those who go hunt- 
ing. CLARENCE L. PARKER. 


Junior Sportsmen. 


THE annual meeting of the Junior Branch of 
the National Sportsman’s Association was held 
recently at the Plaza Hotel, and the following 
officers and committees were elected: William 
E. Reis, Jr., President; Roy Floyd-Jones, Ist 
Vice-President; David Coddington, 2d Vice- 
President; Samuel Crawford, Jr., 3d Vice-Presi- 
dent; Captain J. A. H. Dressel, Treasurer and 
Philip M, Seixas, Secretary. Games Committee 
—Chairman, Clifford L. Binn; John C. Van 
Riper, George H. Berlin, Stanley McNabb, C., 
L. Proctor and W. L. Regan. Committee on 
Fish and Game—Chairman, F. R. White; Fred- 
erick J. Sullivan, John T. Ellingwood, S. S. Mc- 
Glave, Jr. Camp and Forest Committee—Chair- 
man, Oscar Carlson; Reginald Telfair, Arthur 
Kinkade and Claude L. Smith. Committee on 
Shooting—Chairman, John Langdon Leslie; 
Arthur Stone, Harry S. Devaga, John L. Mc- 
Ginnes, Harry Blanchard, Leonard McCloy and 
Clifford Guenther. Ways and Means Committee 
—Chairman, Carl A. Dannefelser; Harry V. Tel- 
fair, John Joseph Fish, William Cogswell, Wal- 
ter Bihn and Henry C. Berlin. 

The committee on camp and forest reported 
that many new camps were organized during the 
year, and that there are now nearly 1,000 boys’ 
camps in the United States, showing that over 
400 different summer camps have been added to 
the list during the past three years. All the re- 
ports of other committees were laid on the table 
owing to the time taken for the annual election, 
but another! meeting will be held next week and 
these reports taken up. 

Membership tickets at $2 per year will be 


.issued to any boy wishing to join the Junior Branch 


of the National Sportsman’s Association. Mem- 
bership to the association also includes a sea- 
son’s pass to the Motor Boat and Sportsman’s 
Show, held-each year at Madison Square Gar- 
den, and a subscription to a monthly magazine 
to be published of general sports and woodecraft, 
which will be the media for summer camps 
throughout the United States, with other interest- 
ing news. Entries for the shooting contests may 
be sent to the secretary and treasurer of the 
Junior Branch of the National Sportsman’s As- 
sociation, Room 10037, Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
No. 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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The Ruffed Grouse Scarcity. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My vacations spent in the Ticonderoga hills 
near Eagle Lake have for many years been dur- 
ing a part or the whole of July, August and Sep- 
tember each season, and as the only shooting 
allowed at that time was red. squirrels, wood- 
chucks and porcupines, locally but erroneously 
called hedgehogs, I have been able to study the 
partridge. : 

Eagle Lake and the surrounding wild forest 
country, stretching to the southward for twenty- 
five miles or more in a straight line without a 
human habitation, with its score or more of 
lakes, like Pharaoh, Pyramid, Putnam, Paradox, 
Gooseneck, Crane, Round, Otter and Rock, ,has 
been of late years one of the best natural grouse 
covers in the southwestern Adirondacks. 
and the neighboring mountains are covered from 
summer to late fall with most luxuriant supplics 
of huckleberries, blackberries and raspberries 2s 
well as great quantities of the red fruit of win- 
tergreen and running partridge vine. There are 


many hills and knolls. covered with pines, white ~ 


birch and poplar trees, and the lakes, ponds and 
brooks are fringed with the favorite alder, whiie 
the numerous large swamps, thickly grown with 
hemlock and cedar, afford ideal locations fer 
foad and refuge during the winter months. 

I first began shooting grouse in this- locality 
about six years ago when there was a period 
of great forest fires to the west and south, and 
as blackberries were unusually plentiful that 
year, the birds came in flocks to the shores and 
hills about the lake, and were as tame as 
chickens, showing that they had been bred in 
solitary places. 


On one occasion our dog started up a covey 
of more than twenty full grown birds within 
thirty feet from the road over which a large 
four-in-hand mail stage had just passed. A few 
days later a local shot and I killed in the timber, 
still-hunting and with an untrained mongrel ter- 
rier, twenty-three large grouse, including two out 
of a flock that ran across the road by a littie 
brook at nightfall. 

About three years ago birds began to decrease 
along the lake shore and hills adjoining, although 
the food supply was as usual, and no spring or 
summer shooting had been permitted. The 
broods seemed to be scarcer and smaller, and 
it was only late in the fall that the luscious 
berries along the roadside and in shaded places 
seemed to bring down the abundant flocks from 
the back country. As late as September, 1906, 
I saw and heard more than fifty full grown par- 
tridges on a single trip from the lake over a 
mountain trail to a farm down by Lake Cham- 
plain, twelve miles. At about the time of de- 
crease in the number of our summer coveys by 
the lake the mink suddenly appeared in great 
numbers. The fish had been nearly exterminated 
in the shallow waters and had retired to sunken 
islands near the lake channel. This drove these 
furry vermin to the haunts and nesting places 
of the grouse and hares, and the nightly cry of 
these young quadrupeds was frequently heard. 

Mink were everywhere. and the hills and cov- 
erts for at least half a mile from the lake seemed 
alive with them. T once noted a light brown 
mother and four nearly full grown, almost black 
young ones all together, not twenty feet from 
my thicket, four being on a single flat stone by 
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the roadside. Thére were also weasels. 

I had a theory that these mink were the de- 
stroyers of many tha: 
year, but lately the high price of five dollars a 
pelt cut down the number so effectively that | 


did not see a single mink in that section, although 


many 


nests and young birds 


I watched eagerly for them. But the mink in 
vasion was, of course, only local, accidental and 
quickly remedied by the demand for fur. 

The true cause of our great shortage in grouse 
I announce with a certain amount of caution, 
because no writer has even hinted at it, and my 
own investigations have not been as thorough as 
I would have liked. One thing is certain, the 
hedgehog peril has fallen upon our entire county 
like a pestilence. Corn and grain fields on the 
hillxfarms have been so devastated by these pests 
during the last few years that the Essex county 
supervisors have at last been forced to offer 
twenty-five cents for each scalp and pair of ears 
brought to them. They are particularly fond of 
sweet apples and it was no unusual occurrence 
for a farmer to find all his best trees ruined in 
a single night. 

Early in September I was spending a night at 
an old farm house in Ticonderoga when five 
“porkeys” attacked a small sweet apple tree 
hanging over the summer lean-to kitchen about 
bed time, and although I had not my favorite 
treeing dog along, succeeded in accounting for 
five in‘a few minvtes with the aid of an old 
musket hastily pressed into service. 

Unfortunately the hedgehog dens are all along 
the warm rocky hillsides sloping toward the 
south and east, and about laying time these heavy 
brutes sally forth at night ravenously hungry, 
quartering back. and forth upon every square 
foot of territory, looking for food. Camps are 
invaded, porches and flocrs destroyed, all barrels 
and boxes and wooden pails consumed. 

In this quest for food before any vegetation 


has appeared, except the trailing arbutus and 
“Mayflower” (wood violet), is it reasonable to 
believe that a neat nest under the low hemlock 
bush has escaped their investigating and mis- 
chievous search? This is a time when’ farmers 
are busy with spring planting and no city sports- 
men are on hand to investigate. Hence the 
lack of information. 

In conversation with several whilom farmers’ 
sons from our section, now New York business 
men, I learn that the hedgehog has always de- 
stroyed the eggs of poultry and turkeys during 
hatching time, even as bad as the hated skunk. 

One cottager on Eagle Lake shot and killed 
no fewer than ten hedgehogs last season and I, 
with pistol and lantern, accounted for a dozen 
more. Some weighed fully twenty pounds. 

So scarce were the birds that I knew almost 
the exact. number in two coveys that survived 
between the lodge and hotel, a distance of one 
mile. I believed them to be all old ones, so 
wild and strong were they, but one day I caught 
a bird napping just back of the lodge and she 
proved to be a spring pullet, the only young 
grouse I saw from July to October, and the only 
bird bagged. There were more woodcock than 
I have ever seen before. “The season opened 
and continued very cold and backward, snow fell 
about the last.of May in many parts. The mos- 
quitoes, punkies, flies and gnats lasted until Sep- 
tember, and after sundown life in the swamps 
and by the lake shore was simply unbearable. 
Finding no birds coming down I looked for them 
on the high tablelands and found where a small 
covey had evidently spent ,the entire summer. 
They were all strong old birds. -Some college 
men exploring a similar bit of country ran inte 
a flock of more than fifty grouse. Those seemed 
to be all the birds left in the vicinity. The sea- 
son was'a failure in the way of wild fruits. 

Peter FLint. 
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‘Western New York for Protection. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; On Jan. 8 about one hundred and fifty 
sportsmen assembled in our city and organized 
an association to be known as the Western New 
York Sportsman’s Game and Fish Association, 
with the following officers. P. V. Crittenden, 
President; “Charles H. Babcock, Treasurer; 
James :Annin, Jr., “Secretary, and an executive 
cdmmittee consisting of W. S. Garrett, of Lyons, 
Wayne county; E. A. Bowman, of Medina, 
Orleans county; ‘J. M. Stoddard, of Shortsville, 
Ontario county; W. E. Horton, of Geneseo, Liv- 
ingston county, and John R. Fanning, of Roches- 
ter, Monroe county. The president and treas- 
urer are residents of Rochester, and the secre- 
tary is a resident of Caledonia, Livingston county. 

The assdciation hopes that the other counties 
of western New. York may, become members. 

The meeting with one exception unanimously 
adopted the following resolution after a full dis- 
cussion : 


Resolved, That the laws relating to forest, fish and 
game in the counties of Orleans, Monroe, Livingston, 
Ontario; and Wayne, should be amended as follows, viz.: 

First—That the taking of woodcock should be limited 
to,.the number *of twenty-four for the season and not 
more than six~shall be killed or*transported at one time 
by the person taking the same, and that the season 
open Oct. 1 to 31, both inclusive. 

Second—That the taking of grouse should be limited 
to the number of twelve for the season to a person, and 
not more than four shall be killed or transported by 
any one person at one time, and that the open season 
therefor be Oct. 1 to 31, both inclusive. 

Pheasants.—That there be an open season for the 
taking of male or cock pheasants, and the same be 
Thursday of each week during the month of October, 
and that not more than one be taken on each Thursday 
by a person, and that the sale thereof be prohibited. 

That any person taking such pheasant shall, on or be- 
fore the 1st day of December in each year, make and file 
with the clerk of the county of which he is a resident, 
an affidavit stating the whole number of pheasants taken, 
the date each was taken, and the town and. county in 
which each was taken. 

Whereas, All the States, with few exceptions, now have 
a hunter’s license law, as well as all the Provinces of 
Canada, while this State is furnishing free shooting to 
people of all States and nations, we deem a license law a 
necessity as well as a matter of justice. 

Therefore, Resolved, That we cannot too strongly urge 
upon our Governor, the Legislature and the Forest, 
Fish and Game Depaftment that such a law be at once 
passed; and we deem the following fees for license to 
hunt fair and reasonable: To residents, $1; 
residents, $15; to aliens, $25 per year. 

Whereas, There has been reported more or less shoot- 
ing of ducks in the waters of the bays adjoining Lake 
Ontario off the counties of Orleans, Monroe, and Wayne, 
and Conesus Lake from gasoline launches. 

Resolved, That Section 21 of the forest, fish and game 
law be amended prohibiting the shooting of ducks, geese 
and brant from any boat containing any propelling de- 
vice or appliance except oars or paddles. 

Sunday Shooting.—It is the firm belief‘of the members 
of this meeting that the unlawful hunting and shooting 
on Sundays is the greatest menace to our game and 
song birds of all kinds, and that the class of persons 
engaged therein is as a rule irresponsible or composed 
of fcreigners. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of Forest, Fish ani 
Game is hereby requested, through the game protectors, 
to more rigidly enforce the law; and further 

Resolved, That the sheriffs of the counties of Monroe, 
Orleans, Livingston, Ontario and Wayne, and the con- 
stables of the several towns of said counties, be, and 
they are hereby, requested to enforce the law against 
Sunday hunting and shooting. 

Game Refuge.—Whereas, It has been reported that As- 
semblyman Eggleston, representing Orleans county, pro- 
poses to introduce a bill in the Legislature looking to the 
preservation of the Oak Orchard and Tonawanda swamp 
lands as a forest preserve. It is hereby 

Resolved, that we are strongly in favor thereof, and 
we would respectfully ask the members of the Legisla- 
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ture from the counties here represented, in both 
branches ‘thereof, to aid Assemblyman Eggleston in the 
accomplishment thereof; and we suggest that the law <et- 
ting the same aside as a forest preserve, provide that the 
same be a game refuge. 

Whereas, The National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties has issued an appeal for the saving of the wood- 
cock for extermination; 

Resolved, That this meeting is in favor of an amend- 
ment of the law prohibiting the taking of woodcock for 
a period of five years. 

Resolved, That the law should be so amended that the 
open season for taking all kinds of upland game close 
at the same time. 


Joun R. Fannin. 





“My Friend the Partridge.” 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., Feb. 1.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have been so much interested in 
following the story of “My Friend the Par- 
tridge,” by S. T. Hammond, that I desire to ex- 
press my full appreciation of it. I, too, have 
had about forty years’ intimacy with this splen- 
did game bird, and have read during that time 
so much nonsense written about it, that it is 
refreshing to read something that personal ex- 
perience has again and again verified. 

I have read each copy of Forest AND STREAM 
carefully, and Mr. Hammond's story with very 
much pleasure, largely so because it is so evi- 
dent that what he writes he has experienced— 
the cunning of the bird in covering its flight 
with a large tree, for instance. I remember a 
couple of years ago being out with a friend 
when my pointer dog came to a stiff point on a 
little mountain brook, my friend on one side 
and I on the other, the dog just between us 
and no large timber in the way, though plenty 
of small growth, and hardly any cover. The 
grouse did not wish to rise; and so I picked up 
a piece of wood and tossed it to the spot I felt 
sure the bird was. It fell nearly on the bird. 
It rose at-once, but not over six feet from the 
ground, so I scarcely had a chance to shoot 
above the dog. It was a close shot, and I 
bagged it. Had there been large timber, he 
would no doubt have risen behind it. I have 
often seen this. 

Again Mr. Hammond well describes the drum- 
ming of the grouse. I remember reading but 
a few years ago’something a certdin so-called 
sportsman wrote of his having walked up to 
about twenty feet of a log on which an old 
cock was drumming, and that he saw him drum 
by beating his wings together above his back. 
An impossible thing—they can’t be put together 
without unjointing them, and the grouse is not 
so tame anyhow. 


To me one of the great charms of hunting ” 


this bird and bagging him, is because of his 
foxy nature. You never can tell what he is 
going to do. And, too, the charms of the 
woods in which he is found add so much to 

the sport of hunting him. 
Here in the North Carolina mountains we 
may tramp for hours without seeing a grouse 
and get discouraged—if-not used to the ways of 
the bifd—and then having shouldered your gun 
in disgust, up gets an old cock in a most. un- 
expected place. One must be always on the 
qui vive, ready at any time to shoot, as it often 
happens that after you have passed by one, he 
will rise and go the other way, and you must 
be quick. All this and so much more has Mr. 
Hammond seen, and each*enumber of Forest 
AND STREAM I get, I turn at once for ‘his story. 
Ernest L. EWBANK. . 


New Publications. 


Days OrF AND OTHER DIGRESSIONS. 
Van Dyke. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Illustrated in colors; 322 pages, $1.50. 


All who have read Dr. Van Dyke’s “Little 
Rivers” and “Fisherman’s Luck” should have 
a copy of “Days- Off.” The definition of the 
term, he says, is “a day that a man takes to him- 
self’; but “nine times out of ten he will find 
that he can’t get a really good day to himself 
unless he shares it with some one else. * * * 
Every man owes it to himself to have some days 
in his life when he escapes from bondage, gets 
away from routine, and does something which 
seems to have no purpose in the world, just be- 
cause he wants to do it. * * * There is a bene- 
fit as well as a joy in finding out that you can 
lay down your task for a proper while without 
being disloyal to your duty. Play time is a part 
of school time, not a break in it.” 

Among the. doctor’s stories is one that has to 
do with a young man who was to have been mar- 
ried at 12 o’clock on q certain day at a little 
chapel in Tadousac.. But in the morning he rose 
and hooked a great salmon that fought long and 
stubbornly, so that the canoe men followed him 
down a long series of rapids before he was finally 
subdued. It was a record fish, and in the exulta- 
tion of the victory, its captor forgot, as he had 
forgotten all through the fight, of the passage of 
time. When his attention was called to that 
fact, he was twenty miles from town, with many 
rapids to be poled up, a long drive at the end. 
and less than two hours’ time. The canoe men 
made haste, but on the road the buckboard broke 
down, a horse fell and was lamed, and the bride- 
groom arrived at 12:30 to find a note wishing 
him luck in his fishing. 


By Henry 





ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER Oppitigs. * By Frank 
Finn, B.A., F.C.S., late Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
With 56 illustrations. Cloth, 295 pages. New 
York, the John Lane Company. 

Mr. Finn believes that the average man feels 
more interest in natural history, as in other in- 
tellectual matters, than most learned folk give 
him credit for, and this belief has led him to 
bring together in this very beautiful book thirty- 
eight brief chapters, chiefly on birds, but three 
or four of them on mammals, articles which in 
the past he has contributed to various English 
periodicals. The volume is profusely illustrated 
‘by good photographs, some of them of very rare 
birds. The author's position in India: gave him 
great opportunities for observation, and in many 
cases he not only sets down things about the 
birds which are well known to naturalists, but 
also some matters which are new. 

The subjects of which he treats are most vari- 
ous, beginning with Sexual Selection, the Court- 
ing of Birds, Hybrid Birds, and so on, he runs 
on to Mimicry, Moulting, the Toilet, Talking 
and Fighting. There are chapters on “Osprey” 
Farming, a Calcutta Bird Colony, Indian Game 
Birds and Wildfowl, Japanese Aviculture, and 
the Zoology of» Herodotus. The chapters are 
written in a light and pleasing style, and Ameri- 
cans who read the book will learn a great deal 
of birds and of some mammals that hitherto they 


have only heard of. The book can be heartily 
commended. 








The Angler’s Workshop. 


Fishing Rod Making for. the Beginner 
By PERRY D. FRAZER 


VII—One-Piece Bait-Casting Rods with Separate Handgrasps. 


O make a rod of the second class, in which 
the handgrasp is to be single and nine 
inches in length, the wood for the tip, in- 

clusive of the. agate top, will be approximately 
58% inches long, as the ferrule center on the 
large end of the tip will enter the handgrasp fer- 
rule about 1% inches. These ferrules should be 
15-32 of an inch in diameter and of the type shown 
in Fig. 17. The large end of tip is marked for a 
distance equal to the small end of the center, 
and the wood carefully reduced with a file until 
it will enter the center snugly to, its very end. 
as illustrated in Fig. 34. The center is then 
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FIG. 34. 


Large end of tip, shouldered to fit a capped ferrule center. 
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cemented on, and the tip is ready for its rubbed 
coat of varnish and the winding. Obviously 
this tip is to be made of the same diameter as 
rods of the first class—described in a preceding 
chapter—save that it begins to taper at the 
ferrule. 

Rods of this class are not always made with 
two tips, but this can be done by purchasing 
two centers to fit the ferrule in the hand-grasp. 
By making one tip as described above, and the 
other one with a rapid or hollow taper for six 
inches above the ferrule, then gradual to the 
small end, practically two rods will be the re- 
sult. One tip can be stiff, for distance casting, 
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FIG. 35. 
Ferrule riveted on wood core of hand-grasp, pine sleeve 
ready to be glued on, and reel-seat and corks for grasp. 


and the other one more willowy, for accuracy 
or light lure casting—a very useful conibina- 
tion. I have made a tip of this sort from 
bethabara which will cast a quarter-ounce lure 
nicely, and is so well proportioned that -it is 
a pleasant rod to fish with. The dimensions 
follow, and may be compared for reference with 
those. given in Fig. 29. The center is 15-32 of 
an inch, and the wood tapers quickly at first, to 


23-64 at the six-inch mark; at 12 inches, 21-64; 
18 inches, 19-64; two feet, 17-64; 2% feet, 15-64; 
three feet, 13-64; 3% feet, 11-64; four feet, 5-32; 
4% feet, 4%; 58% inches, at the top, 7-64 of an 
inch. 

A separate single hand-grasp can be made as 
follows: Fit the ferrule (Fig. 17) on a piece of 
light but springy wood like spruce, dagama or 
greenheart. This must be rounded nicely and 
the ferrule seated on it just so that the.center 
will not touch the wood. Cement and rivet the 
ferrule on to the core, fit a pine sleeve over the 
wood artd the ferrule, with forward end of sleeve 
tapered to fit a reel-seat like that shown in Fig. 
16. Now try the reel-seat, and when it fits snugly, 
with its lower end extending a quarter-inch be- 
low the pine sleeve, glue the sleeve’ on the wood 
and the reel-seat on it, and rivet or screw the 
reel-seat in place. 

Slide a perforated cork forward the 
wood and work the end of the reel-seat into it 
until it butts against the end of the sleeve. Glue 
this cork in place, following with others until 
the total length of grasp, inclusive of reel-seat, 
is nine inches, when the wood core is cut off 


over 


taper (Fig. 18) pushed up against the welt on 
the ferrule, and a few turns of cord wound on 
the tapered end of the upper grasp, then this 
grasp glued in. place on the wood core, w:th 
the winding covered by the taper. Continue to 
wind down to the cylindrical part, fit the reel- - 
seat and glue it on, wind a few turns over the 
lower grasp, try it and finally glue it in place, 
then wind to the shouldered butt end and fit 
the butt cap. The two parts of the pine grasp 
abut inside the reel-seat, as illustrated in Fig. 33. 


Twe-Piece Bait-Casting Rods. 


For a rod consisting of two pieces of equal 
length, it is well to begin with a butt three feet 
long and %-inch square, and two tips, each 
three feet by %-inch. If the taper is to be the 
same as in the rod of the first class, the only 
extras will be a 17-64 inch ferrule with two 
closed-end centers, one for each tip. The tips 
will taper from 17-64 to 7-64 inch. 

Naturally the beginner would make the butt 
first, whereas I advise him to make the tips 
first, for this reason: The offset and tube tops 
are not all of the same length, and if it is de- 
sired to make all pieces exactly the same length, 
the tips should be finished first. This applies 
especially to three-piece rods, in making which 
it is difficult for the beginner to figure correctly 
on the separate parts; for the length of the tip 
is added to when the top is put on, and each of 
the ferrules adds something, so that it is hard 
to get all pieces of the same length without 
wasting time trying and cutting until all are 
correct. I give exact lengths for each piece, 
but if it is desired to make the rod longer or 





FIG. 35A. 
A cork single hand-grasp and a cord-wound double hand-grasp. 


and the cork fin:shed and fitted with a’ butt- 
cap. A hand-grasp of this form will never come 
apart if properly made. Its parts are anchored 
at both ends. 

If to be cord-wound, the pine grasp is fitted 
over the wood core and ferrule, the taper placed 
over the ferrule and the grasp fitted to it, as in 
Fig. 35. Beginning at a point that will be 
covered by the after end of the reel-seat, the 
grasp is wound a few times with cord and the 
reel-seat fitted over it. The core is then coated 
with glue and the grasp pushed forward until 
the reel-seat and the tapered end of the grasp fit 
closely, when the winding is resumed and tied 
off at the shouldered butt end. The butt cap 
and reel-seat being riveted in place, this sepa- 
rate grasp is ready for shellac and varnish. 

If to be double, afid cord-wound, the forward 
grasp is first fitted over the. wood core, the 


shorter than five and one-half feet. it must be 
remembered that the trimmed tip shown in Fig. 
38 is slightly more than one-half the total length 
of the rod, for the reason that the ferrule on the 
butt adds 1% inches to the actual length of the 
wood: hence the wood in the butt must be 
slightly shorter than the wood in the tips, in 
order that all parts will be the same length 
when completed. 

Extreme care must be exercised in fitting the 
centers on the tips, as the least uneven place 
will force the center out of true alignment, and 
this applies to the ferrule, too. It is also easy 
to break a tip in sandpapering. When the tips 
are finished (see Fig. 37) they will be 33 inches 
in lergth and 3334 when fitted with centers and 
tops, as shown in Fig. 38. When polished for 
the last time, they should be rubbed with 
varnish and suspended. 
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One of the common bevel-gear drill stocks, 
with a.chuck large enough to-take a %4-inch 
drill can be made to serve you in a way its 
manufacturers probably never thought of. This 
tool is made with a revolving wheel and handle 
on one side, for the right hand, and a stationary 
knob on the other, for steadying with the left 
hand. Remove this knob and fasten its spindle 
in the vise, wheel and handle on top. The 
chuck will take one of your tips, but do not 
close it too tightly. Turn the wheel with your 
left hand and polish your tips with a bit of sand- 
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may weaken the wood where it needs strength, 
and good cement may be depended on. At 
most a ferrule may work loose, but it is merely 
liccessary to warm it temporarily to secure it 
until it can be removed and put back with new 
winding or a little more cement. 

All of the best rods aré equipped with pinned 
ferrules, and they seldom work loose. But these 
are fitted by expert workmen, aided by the 
finest machine tools. As I am writing from 
the beginner’s point of view, I advise cement 
only. Should a joint be broken while you are 
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FIG. 
Tip planed to octagon section. 
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FIG. 


37. 


Tip ready for mounting. 
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FIG. 


38. 


Tip fitted with center and top. 
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FIG. 


39. 


Butt joint finished and ready for hand-grasp and ferrule. 


paper held in the right hand, moving forward 
and back very rapidly, to prevent circular 
scratches. If the tip is springy, be very careful 
as you approach its small end, for with this 
makeshift lathe you may snap off. the end if 
you happen to let the sandpaper slip and catch it. 

3y fitting a wood plug into the ferrule and 
securing the other end of the plug in the chuck, 
you can polish the butt or joint of your rod, 
but it is advisable to have some one else turn 
the wheel while you support the rod with one 
hand and polish with the other. 
applies to tips, too. 

The butt of your rod will be 32% inches long 
when ready for ferrule and hand-grasps (see 
Fig. 39). It will taper from 15-32 at the for- 
ward end of grasp to 19-64 at the ferrule, it 
being remembered that the cap or shoulder -on 
this ferrule is 1-32 of an inch larger than the 
cap on its center. 

At first the tip may seem too heavy, but it 
must be remembered that it should be heavier 
in a wood rod than in one of split bamboo, and 
that whereas many split bamboo tournament 
rods are made with very little resiliency in the 
butt, the wood rod, when the tip is placed on 
the floor and pressure applied, should show a 
nice arch for more than half its length from 
the tip, while there should be quite a bit of 
spring below the ferrule. There is no fixed rule 
for determining how much to take off ‘the butt. 
Testing it repeatedly will be the best plan, but 
if it still seems too stiff, the diameter of the butt 
must be reduced with the greatest care, else you 
may go too far. Placing the ferrule in the 
center of the rod requires more care in trying it 
out than if there are two ferrules—as in a three- 


piece rod—but practice with reel and weight will 
satisfy you. 


This of course 


When the taper of the butt joint suits you, the 
grasp is put on as described in Chapter VI., the 
wood is finished as described for the tips, rubbed 
with varnish, and it is then ready for winding. 
It is made without \pins through ferrule and 
centers, as will be noted. Pins keep the ferrules 
in place, but unless put in by an expert, they 


far from home, there is no troublesome pin to 
pick out. Instead, you warm the ferrule, push 
out the broken wood and set the ferrule on a 
freshly fitted part. 

I have made several rods of this type, of split 
bamboo, bethabara and jucara prieto, varying 
in length from 4% to 6% feet. They have all 
been used in tournament casting and in fishing 
for black bass and great northern pike. Some 
of them have killed pike of six pounds and 
under, and numerous black and rock bass. 


Addendum .to Part III. 


So many anglers have asked me why I omitted 
Tonkin canes from the list of fishing rod mater- 
ials, already published, that I have decided to in- 
clude them when these articles appear in book 
form. 

Tonkin canes come from fhe province of that 
name in French Indo-China, on the Gulf of Ton- 


‘fact that good Calcutta canes are very difficult 
to obtain, and with them there is so much waste. . 


Many of the Tonkin canes furnish thicker 
material than the other variety, and if properly 
seasoned and selected, make excellent fly- and 
bait-casting rods. Not:all of them are burned, 
which furnishes another reason for their popu- 
larity. Some are stained unevenly before they 
are split, and when the strips are matched and 
glued these mottled places appear here and there 
on the rod, giving the effect that is so pleasing 
to anglers of the old school who, through cus- 
tom, prefer the mottling to the white enamel of 
unburned canes. The staining is a harmless pro- 
cess, and may be produced in several ways. 

Tonkin differs materially from Calcutta. The 
knots are smaller and less troublesome, and in 
the rough beveling you can plane through the 
knots with safety. This cane is much coarser 
than Calcutta, more brittle, and in breaking a 
strip the surface gives way in long splinters, 
leaving softer pith strata which are tough but 
not springy. Because of its greater stiffness it 
is used for tournament rods. It resembles some- 
what our Southern canes, but its surface is 
darker and the fibres reddish. It is harsh and 
glassy, soon dulls the edge of the plane, and must 
be handled carefully or the hands will be cut and 
scratched. 

Tonkin canes cost more than Calcutta. Rod- 
makers who use them will not say much about 
them. I do not pretend to know which is the 
better material. I will, however, state that I 
made two fly-rods at the same time, one from 
the, best Calcutta I could obtain; the other from 
Tonkin. The Calcutta rod required twice as 
much time and showed many imperfections. The 
Tonkin rod was satisfactory. Both were exactly 
alike. The best French glue was used on both. 


Amateur Rodmaking. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have read the articles you are pub- 
lishing in Forest AND STREAM on amateur rod 
making with a great deal of interest. 

D. J. M. Stoxes. 








Jucara Prieto casting red with double cord-wound hand-grasp. 


FIG. 


kin, an arm of the China Sea. Probably most 
of them are cut in the Valleys of the Black and 
Red rivers, which lie due east of Mandalay ii 
Burma, and as Calcutta and Tonkin canes grow 
in the same latitude, this may account for the 
belief held by some that Tonkin canes equal 
Calcutta bamboo for rodmaking purposes. It is, 
however, a fact that very few professional rod- 
makers will admit that anything can equal first 
class Calcutta canes. A vet@ran says one reason 
why he is inclined to use Tonkin i$ found in the 


40. 


Racine, Wis., Feb. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream:. I am’ receiving Forest AND STREAM 
all right and enjoy it very much, especially the 
articles on rodmaking. They are worth the price 
of the paper alone to any one who enjoys mak- 
ing his own outfit. 

Cuaries F. Browne. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any-newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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A Fily-Tyer’s Kit. 


[How to keep his materials in compact but 
convenient form is at first quite a problem for 
the amateur fly-tyer. The method described 
herewith is that of Mr. George Bankhart, who 
has followed it for many years, and appeared 
over his signature in the London Fishing 
Gazette.—Eb. ] 

Take ordinary (boys’) schooi slates—as many 
as you like—remove the slate from each, and in 
its place put a sheet of thin metal (not likely 


‘to rust). Brass or zinc are preferable (mine 


are zinc, as it is easily perforated by small holes, 
of which more anon). 

The size of these slate frames is immaterial, 
and may be left to the discretion of the owner. 
The smaller ones are more compact for carry- 
ing about, and the larger will hold the greater 
quantity of storage material. 

If a cheap knockabout apparatus is desired, 
use the ordinary cheap slate frames; if some- 
thing more elaborate is wanted, have them 
specially made of mahogany (mine is a kind of 
edition de luxe, being made of mahogany, and 
polished). 

It is more important to have the frames made 
of a fair thickness, because (see section of 
frames in diagram) the spaces between, when 
laid flat together (as folded up), give more or 
less accommodation according to the thickness 
of the wooden frames. 

Let the zinc (as in diagram No. 1) slates be 
neatly covered by grey paper pasted over them 
(as pleasanter to deal w:th than crude metal, 
and less slippery). 

This is the principle of the whole construction. 
The frames will open quite flat (as shown in 
diagram No. 1), and you can add as many 
frames as you desire by bringing them together 
—as in diagram No. 3. : 

We now have, practically, a “book” composed 
of these frames, and will proceed to deal w:th 
the arrangements of contents, but if more “ac- 
commodation” is desired, keep adding fresh 
frames or make them larger in area (see dia- 
gram No. 4). 

The two outer frames should be strengthened 
by a cross-bow, which also acts as a partition, 
thus protecting the outside of the case from 
any heavy blow it might get by accident, and 
these outer frames have no zinc divisions, only 
a plate on the outside to complete the book. As 
will be seen later on, they are to contain card 
boxes for hooks and large feathers (as in dia- 
gram No. 8). 

The ifterior arrangement is as follows: The 
paper-covered area is to be divided into as many 
sections as the size of page renders convenient 
in the following way. Take woven elastic (rub- 
ber bands are not good, they get cut through 
too quickly) braids (or bands), pass through 
apertures cut in the zinc (at x x xx in diagram 
No. 5), and stitch the ends together (on one 
side only); put no “special tension” on these 
long bands—just fairly stretched—because that 
comes in the next operation. 

Divide these horizontal bands into as many 
sections as you wish, and it will depend on the 
area of the grey space how many will be con- 
venient (see A. B, in diagram No. 5).' 

Take a fine steel drill and at the junction of 
each of these sections drill three holes through 
the zine, to allow a needle and some stout silk 
to ~ass through. Now stitch the rubber braids 
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HIS LUCKY DAY. 
Reproduced from an old print in the collection of Russell W. Woodward. 


through the zinc plates by these holes, so as to 
fasten them down one on each side of the plate, 
and securely knot the fastenings. This will 
give eight loops of elastic braid on each side of 
the plate of metal, and the area of any one 
“page” of the book will carry (according to 
these rough diagrams) fifty-six elastic compart- 
ments, to be used as aiter mentioned; but first 
let us deal with the bulkier articles used, as vice, 
scissors, hackle pliers, etc. One of the outer 
frame compartments might be used for this 
purpose, but, practically, I find they go in very 
comfortably between two of the ordinary frames. 

Hooks and large feathers (too large to go 
into the elastic compartments) are kept in card 
boxes (see diagram No. 8). These can be fnade 
of any size to suit the requirements of various 
tastes. The hook boxes can be divided into 
small compartments, or can be left open to 
carry the hooks in manufacturers’ packets as 
purchased. 

Now, the whole convenience of this system 
depends on the way that hackles, and all small 
feathers, are carried, and instead of adopting 
any system of inclosures in envelopes, : every 
set of hackles, or feathers, is put into a sort of 
“fringe” of gummed paper, folded up neatly in 
this way AA A to about the width of one of the 
elastic band compartments, and tucked under the 
band in a compact little parcel, leaving the 
feathers visible outside. 

The method, looks more serious and trouble- 
some to carry out than it is in reality, but a 
set ot hackles or feathers (off any one bird) 
when “fringed” (as after mentioned) is a. per- 
manency. They are never blowing about loose- 
_ly or get lost, and they. make no litter and mess 
on the table. 

The plan of “fringing” is done thus: Take a 
slip of thin, tough paper 1% in. wide (as long as 
you like). Fold it once down the middle, each 
half being 34in. wide. Gum it with ordinary 
gum-arabic along one side only, - bout half the 
depth of the 34in., and allow it to dry. You 
can keep a stock of these slips for use at any 


time when meeting with a good “neck” of 
hackles. 
To mount the hackles proceed thus: Having 
a 


cleaned off all the fluff from base of feathers, 
leaving the stems clear, take a length of the 
gummed paper and open it out flat in front of 
you (on a sheet of blotting paper is very con- 
venient), pass a brush of thin gum over the part 
already gummed before, and with a pair of 
scissors snip the ungummed side into lengths 
of, say, Tin. 

Take a pair of forceps, and with them -pick 
up a hackle by the feather part, and lay the 
stem (face surface downward) upon the gummed 
surface A (diagram No. 9), and as soon as the 
space equal to B C is occupied lift up the flap 
of naper BC and press it down on the gummed 
part, inclosing the hackle (or feather) stems 
only; be careful not to snip the paper B beyond 
the medium line (dotted in diagram), or it may 
weaken the “fringe” when completed for fold- 
ing’ up. 

Go on placing feathers and fastening them in 
until you have all done, and note that it is a 
convenience to begin with the larger hackles 
first, picking them up in rotation, so that when 
the “fringe” is completed, and dried, all the big- 
ger hackles are at one end of the strip, and 
taper off to the smaller ones at the other end, 
because when selecting a hackle to put on a fly 
you have only to open up the “fringe” between 
the fingers, and you see every hackle singly at 
a glance, as the eye runs along the “fringe” for 
the proper size and condition. There will be 
no loose ones to fly about and make a mess. 
You find the one you like, strip it out of the 
fringe and use it, refold the fringe and tuck it 
under its band of elastic, and it Will besthere 
safely until again wanted. 

I think it will be seen that with three or four 
pages of the case confining rows of hackles 
(or feathers) arranged in these fringes, you 
can see at a glance exactly what you want, and 
take it out and put it back without touching 
anything else. : 

Diagram No. 10 shows the system, but each 
feather there represents a folded packet of many 
dozens. 

Now to deal with the medium-sized’ feathers 
used for winging small trout flies, such as old 
and young starling, hen blackbird, etc.. These 
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are too large for fringing, and I keep them in 
parchment envelopes made to fit into one of 
the pages. They are docketed at ends (Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and q in diagram No. 11 represent the 
full length of envelopes), those above slip into 
bands behind them. 

Silks can be kept on reels, if desired, or, as 
occupying a flatter position of storage, put 
into a “string-case’” (made of parchment), the 
“leaf’ which this forms being kept of such di- 
mensions as to lie comfortably within -the 
boundary of the inner edges of two leaves. 

We now have the “book” complete. It can 
be either folded flat and slid into a thin tin box, 
with a cover over it to keep out moths, or (as 
in my own case) have it covered with good 
saddler’s brown leather, with a couple of short, 
buckled straps to hold the opening edges .to- 
gether (and when not in general use one fairly 
strong strap to go round it), and bind the flat 
sides of the frames closely together. If they 
fit nicely, no moth can get inside. If not 
thought too extravagant, a covering of stout 
Russia leather would be good, because moths, 
etc., dislike the scent of it, and would. keep 
aloof. 

The size of my own box is 13%in. by Trin. 
outside the frame edges (nominally 14in. by 


i * 
I1in.), and there are six such frames hinged to- 


gether, exclusive of the outside ones (which 
are fitted with card boxes for hooks, etc.). The 
other four frames carry“all the tools required— 
eighty bundles of hackles and other small 
feathers, and seventy-two larger ones, thirty- 
two packet envelopes of wing feathers. All 
necessary silks in a parchment “string-case.” 

For dubbings (mohair, pigs’ wool, etc.) there 
is a separate leaf made of parchment, stitched 
across in squares. It fits in between two of 
the metal leaves, in a similar way to the silk’s 
string-case. Two sheets of parchment are 
stitched as shown by dotted lines (diagram No. 
12); in the center of each square in an aperture 
cut out on one side only. The “dubbings” are 
stuffed into the squares to hold as much as con- 
venient, and.the colors and nature of the ma- 
terial show themselves at the ‘holes, and con- 
sist mainly of dyed pigs’ wool, mohair, and 
similar coarse fibres, as the finer furs; hare’s ear 
and face, water-rat, and mole fur, are kept (in 
their skins) in one of the flat card boxes in 
outer frames. I think I have stated every par- 
ticular, and I consider the system unique, in 
that by simply turning over any leaf or. page 
you see at a glance all you require, and have no 
need to refer to tabs or labels to find what 
you want. 


Henry Mann, of Salem, Ore., recently shot 
and killed an animal that has long been puzzling 
hunters north of the Upper Klamath Lake in 
southern Oregon. For the past seven years 
tracks have been found in the country around 
the Big springs, on the Klamath Indian reser- 
vation, that were supposed to be those of a big 
buck. The tracks were of a peculiar character 
and easily distinguished from other tracks. 

When shot the animal proved to be a sort of 
boar. The carcass weighs over 500 pounds and 
has tusks ten inches long. The hair is long 
and coarse and the skin around the head thick 
and wrinkled. The tail is long and bushy, re- 
sembling a cow’s tail. The skin, when taken 
from the animal weighed 110 pounds. 
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The Morrisania Y. C. 


BY C, G. DAVIS. 


EW yacht clubs in the 
near vicinity, of. New 
York city. have the 
many advantages en- 
joyed by the members 
of the Morrisania Y. 
C. Alone, free from 
petty .annoyances and 
outside interference 
on the island called 
South Brother, they 
can do as they please 

and‘enjoy all the liberties of a Robinson 

Crusoe; yet are connected with the mainland 
by a launch, making hourly trips to the foot of 
138th street, right where the crosstown trolley 
car stops. 

The vicissitudes of this club, the obstacles 
presented and successfully overcome by its mem- 
bers well represents the energy and active spirit 
of its members, composed mostly of “business 
*#men, men who work and are not afraid to do 
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so, and who yacht for the love of the sport of 
yachting, not because it is mere fashion. 

In 1896, when Port Morris was a meadow, 
with the Knickerbocker club house on the point 
near the Kills, the Morrisania Y. C. was or- 
ganized and incorporated by a collection of en- 
thusiasts, who had started the club in 1893, and 
a club house was secured at the foot of East 
156th street, out near the end of Oak Point. 
Here for several years the club grew and many 
an exciting race was sailed over its regular club 
course, to and around Gangway Buoy. Not 
only sailed in summer, but resailed over and 
over all the succeeding winter around the club 
house fire; with the result that when spring re- 
leased the yachts from their icy covering they 
were put into the pink of condition to decide 
the wagers made over winter on different 
favorites. Hard sailed match races, such as the 
Yankee-Florence race in October, 1902; or the 
Florence-Coquette match in the fall of 1901, 
which have gone down on the club record as 
red letter days of the organization, were the re- 
sults. Rich in enthusiasm, its club members 
are held together by strong bonds of friendship, 
the kind of friendship that actually helps a man, 
not a hollow mockery of it. Friendship that will 


rally a dozen willing men when one is ready to * 


haul out his yacht for the winter to help do the 


job. . 
The club flag was then a black pennant with 


two orange angular bars in it and an orange 
tip, but this was changed in 1903 to the present 
red, white and blue pennant with a white star 
in the red field nearest the mast. 

In 1902 the ma-nland becoming crowded by 
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business interests that began to develop around 
Oak Point, the club sought a more secluded site. 
At that time South Brother Island was used as 
a baseball field, being owned, as it still is, by 
J. Ruppert, the brewer. But to get possession 
proved even harder than to procure the lease, as a 
very stout lady by the name of Mrs. Frank had a 
comfortable home on the island as caretaker 
and had no intentions of moving; resisting all 
advances with stout folded arms, 
double-barrel shotgun, and beside her stood a 
vicious-looking dog. This necessitated bring- 
ing suit to obtain possession Of the island 
which was finally evacuated’ by the enemy. The 
last to leave, a little bare-legged urchin, proudly 
remarking as he stepped into a skiff, “Now, 
gentlemen, you are in possession of the island!” 

No time was lost in getting the place into 
shape so as to be useful to yachtsmen. The 
members themselves turned to, and built the 
foundation and laid the floors for the new house. 
Then carpenters were employed to build a two- 
story structure with veranda around two sides. 
the members lending a hand whenever they could 
spare the time from their business. Bathing 
houses were converted into lockers. A large 
barge that. a tug boat was towing out the 


clasping a: 


Sound to drop somewheres and let it drift 
ashore with wind or tide was, for a tip of ten 
dollars, stranded on the island’s shore in front 
of the club house and converted into a dock, 
from which a runway-was built out to a float- 
ing landing stage in deep water. 

At present the Morrisania fleet numbers forty- 
one boats, sail, auxiliary and power boats being 
represented among them. 

Some of the best known boats in the fleet 
are the: Florence, a staunch, able, old-timer -of 
the 36ft. class, owned by Messrs. Schroder Bros. 
The Florence still takes part in the annual races, 
though; as a rule, she is the carry-all for the 
fleet and act$S as judge’s boat. 

The Tillie is the crack sloop in the 25ft. class, 
owned by Mr. P: Hagen. Tillie is one of the 
many boats turned out by Wallin & Gorman 
and was launched in 1900 as the “Sprite,” and 
under that name cleaned out all competitors in 
the Lower Bay and adjacent waters. She fol- 





CLYTIE. 


lowed up these victories around Newark, N. 
J., under the name of Isadora, and has been 
the undefeated champion of the 25-footers 
around Sound waters for the past three years. 


‘In light or heavy weathers, running or to wind- 


ward, Tillie has won a string of trophies her 
owner is justly proud of. 

Another old standby of this club is the little 
black sloop Clytie, owned by Desser & Loewy. 
There are few old-style boats on Long Island still 
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in commission that have made the consistent good 
showing as has the sloop Clytie during her 
sixteen years of existence. Built by H. B. 
Robbins in Bridgeport, Conn., about 1891 as an 
open cat, Clytie sailed under the colors of the 
Park City Y. C. for several years. She was 
known as the fastest open sandbagger of her 
class, many of the local salts still recollecting 
her splendid performances. In the latter nineties 
the Clytie was sold to a Mr. Josiah Hawkins, of 
Southport, Conn., who converted her into a 
cabin sloop. This did not interfere with her 
sailing qualities; on the contrary, she made an 
even better showing than when cat rigged. 
Since 1903 the boat has been enrolled in the 
Morrisania Y. C. The present owner has not 
raced the Clytie very largely, although out of 
six races, she won four firsts and two seconds— 
not a bad showing for a boat over sixteen years 
old. 

The sloop Hadyee, formerly the Freyja, 
designed and built by H. C. Wintringham, 
owned by A. D. Morstadt, sailed for years under 
the Morrisania flag. 

The 4oft. cat Marion, with Wade Hixon in 
command, was another well known craft, and 
so was the knockabout Edna, built and owned 
by George Stelz. 

The sloops Desiree. Iolanthe, and so on, a long 
list disappears into the mist of time, each one 
remembered by the older club members in con- 
nection with some particular race that for the 
time being created great excitement or showed 
some remarkable feats of fast sailing. 

Of late years quite a fleet of motor boats 


have been taken into the club. The Elad and 
Ventura are both new boats in 1907, and with 
many other boats, form quite a fleet. 

Several members of the: club have erected 


small cottages around the island and during the 
summer months they take advantage of the 
freedom afforded by the island from the heat 





MARION, 


and noise of the city, to give their families an 
enjoyable outing. 

A handsome solid silver cup has been pre- 
sented to the club by Mr. A. D. Morstadt, owner 
of the sloop Zaydee for a race around Strat- 
ford Shoal Light this summer on the Saturday 
before Labor Day, September. Each contestant 
is to put up $5.00, which goes to make up a 
sweepstake that will be divided as~ follows— 
65 per cent. to the winner, 20 per cent. to sec- 
ond boat, and 15 per cent to third. The cup 

















SAIL PLAN OF SHALLOW BILGEBOARD SCHOONER. 
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has to be won twice in succession before it be- 
comes, the property of the contestant. 

Several members of the club are building one- 
design boats adopted by all the clubs in the 
Corinthian Yacht Racing Union, and close and 
exciting inter-club racing is looked forward -to 
when the yachting season of 1908 opens. 

In 1901—the last year the club house was on 
the mainland—George J. Oakes was commo- 
dore, succeeded in 1902 by J. H. Curtiss, when 
the club moved to South Brother Island, and he 
was succeeded in turn each year by George 
Stelz in 1903, John Schroder in 1905; E. F. 
Bartro in 1906, H. Hassell in 1907. 

The club is a member of the. Corinthian Yacht 
Racing. Union, which includes besides the 
Morrisania, the Metropolitan, Morris, Stuy- 
vesant, Williamsburg and Manhattan Island 
yacht clubs. 


Sloop Bensonhurst Sold. 


Tue little racing sloop, Bensonhurst, that won 
the Lipton cup last year in Gravesend Bay, was 
raffled off at the mid-winter dinner of the Ben- 
sonhurst Y. C. The sloop was owned by a 
syndicate, with Commodore W. H. Childs as 
managing owner, and when the season’s races 
were over, the owners agreed to settle the 
ownership of the boat by raffle. 

The numbers were all placed in a large silver 
cup, a young lady drew out one number which 
made Mr. J. M. Arnold owner of the Benson- 
hurst. Mr. Arnold then sold the boat to Com-, 
modore Childs. 


Designed by C. D. Mower. 
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ARTHUR. BINNEY, 
(Formerly Stewart & BInvNeY.) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘Designer,”’ Boston. 





HOLLIS BURGESS 
INSURANCE of a'l kinds YACHTS For Sale and 
Charter. Yacht Broker and General Marine Agent 

10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 1905-1 Main. F 








C. Suerman Hoyt. Montcomery H. Crark. 


HOY¥T @ CLARK, 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YAGHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty. 
17 Battery Place, New York. 

COX @ STEVENS, 
Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 


15 William Street, - New York. 





Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad. 


Marine Models 


OF ALL 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO 
91 Maiden Lane, New York 


Sint Bs) 





Cc. D. CALLAHAN. Naval Architect. 
Designer of Yachts and Motor Boats. Construction supervised. 


San Pedro, CALIFORNIA 
Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


. The Canoe: History,, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Lllustrated. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, 
with additional matter. 


A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils: 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain, 132 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple, untechnical 
fashion with the running of the marine gas engine, and 
with the difficulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with. These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to the man who contemplates purchasing a power boat. 
The main feature of the book, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their uses and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
all technicalities are avoided, and the author has boiled 
down a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
boat man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and probably not a little money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin. 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
ex ge, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widel 
borhood used to meet of evenings and 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little fishes 
and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. I)- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
"to write of his fishing compani The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and 
have been of sustained interest. . The ‘Men I Have 
Fished With” was am the most ular series of 
rpapers ever presented to Forzst anp Sein readers. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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ull outdoor days, 








Catching a Tow in the Porgie. 


BY C. G. DAVIS. 

It was Monday morning about 9g. o'clock 
when I slowly drifted out into the river in the 
Porgie. We were all alone, the Porgie and I. 

Sunday, a party of four—father, mother, Will 
and I—had made a rattling run up the Hudson. 
Starting from New York at noon, we fetched 
Sing Sing about 7 o’clock that night. They had 
all deserted and gone back to New York by 
rail, leaving me, as I was not working, to bring 
the Porgie home. 

The Porgie didn’t object, and neither did I. 
We would both have been in fine spirits if there 
had oply been a breeze; as it was, we had to 
just drift and roast in the hot July sun. 
only sign of life on the river were the long 
“tows” of canals creeping along the west shore. 
We, the Porgie and I, were tired of doing noth- 
ing, and as it looked as if there never was go- 
ing to be any breeze, I put out my oars and 
paddled—not down the river, the direction we 
were bound, but over toward the west shore. 
The Porgie didn’t seem to understand this move 
on my part, but I said “nary-a-word.” I 
paddled along with a little scheme forming in 
my occiput. 

If I were to wait for a’ breeze and sail home, 
it would take me at least one or two days, prob- 
ably more; it all depended on the breeze. The 
folks, too, would not expect me for a couple of 
days. Now my scheme was to get a tow behind 


I HOVE THE ROPE. 


one of these tows of canal boats coming down 
the river, get: home by night and surprise all 


hands. 


the tug-boat Jas. T. Hart was coming down 
quite near us. The Porgie could not imagine 
what I was up to when she saw me get out a 
coil of rope, make one end fast forward, lead it 
outside the shrouds and then coil it all neatly 
on the top of the cabin. With the oars and boat- 
hgok handy, | let the tug pass and wait until 
the first canal boat was opposite me; then I 
put out my oars and paddled. toward the tow. 
When viewed at a distance these tows seem 
to just creep along; but when I ranged up 
alongside the bow of the last “canal,” I began 
to realize that they were going, ‘ 
Throwing my oars in with a great clatter I 
jumped forward and hooked my boat-hook into 
her rail to hold on until I could get a line made 
fast. ‘The Porgie now saw what I was up to, 
and, though taken by surprise, was quick to 
resent the insult of being towed, and towed by 
a canal boat at that. She never says anything 
when she gets mad, but acts. Therefore, while 
I hung on to the boat-hook, wishing some one 
was with me to hand me the end of the rope, 
she proceeded to skate out sideways from under 
me. 
As we were being towed pretty fast, it did not 
take long after she shifted her “line of ‘march” 
to bring things to a climax. Seizing the mast 
with my left arm, I tried to hold on to the boat- 
hook with my right. I held the mast so it 
could not go any further, but the hull still kept 
going out sideways, and one of two things was 
bound to happen. I either had to let go and 
lose not only all chance of getting home that 
night, but also,my boat-hook, or hold on and 
have the Porgie upset. I chose the former 


The. 





A long string of canal boats being towed by 


WILLIAM GARDNER, 
Naval Architect, Engineer, and 


Yacht Broker. / 
No.1 Broadway, (Telephone 2160 Rector) New Vork 


PIGEON — FRASER 


HOLLOW SPARS 


Hollow Sweeps and Sculls 
Are Without An Equal. : 
116 Condor Street, East Boston, Mass. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD 


Naval Architects @ Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 
Office: Boston. Works: Marblehead, Mass. 





Canoe Cruising and Camping, 


By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.06. 
Full of practical information for outdoor people, 


whether they travel in canoes, with pack mals 
carry their outfits on their own haske. a . 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Building Motor Boats and 


Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With wo diagrams, 9 
ek gewings and 8 full-page plans. Price, post: 
paid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national reputa- 

tion. All the instruction given is defined and com- 

prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
pen —_ of yee socings. should be most carefull 

p ie y every individual who operates one. The 

is well worth the price asked for it. — 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Small Yacht Construction 
and Rigging. 


A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Smal 
Building. With two complete designs and ees 


diagrams and details. ‘By Lint 
Cloth. Price, $3.00, 7 


The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these ts 
alone; they are merely taken as examples; but w is 
said applies to, all wooden yacht buildi 
the best and most approved methods. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


ing. according to 





Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. 
one comprehensive = the 
anoes, Rowing an ailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. .P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and calar ed 
edition. 264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and Eity 
plates in envelope. - Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Containing plain 
construction of 





A Big-Game and Fish Map of New 
Brunswick. 


We have had prepared by the official draughtsman of 
New Brunswick a map of that Province, giving the local- 
ities where big game—moose and caribou—are most 
abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are 
nag i the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

rice, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CQ. 
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evil, and came near going overboard when the 
Porgie righted with a jerk. 

Getting once more on my center of gravity, I 
saw the tow slipping ahead with my boat-hook 
firmly jammed into the canal and we, or rather, 
the Porgie (she was boss of the job now) skat- 
ing off at a wide angle and rapidly widening 
the distance between us. 

My gymnastic exercises had attracted the at- 
tention of the entire population of the tow, who 
now stood staring at me. As a last resort, I 
seized the coil of rope and gave it a heave. 
Great Scott! how I did heave that rope! If the 
end had not been secured. forward, it would 
have gone clear over into Jersey. As it was, it 
fell about a yard over the canal’s deck, being 
barely long enough to reach, and a young Irish- 
man seized it, and snubbed it round a cleat. 

As soon as the rope left my hands, I. bolted 
for the stern. I had got caught once, and that 
was enough. My weight up forward had made 
her plough her nose under and had caused all 
the trouble. 

When safely towing in the canal’s wake, the 
young man returned my boat-hook, and I gave 
him a couple of bottles of “amber water” that 
were in our locker in exchange, while Porgie 
vented her spite by jamming her stumpy oak 
bowsprit into the stern timbers of the canal in 
a way to greatly endanger that “triumph of 
marine skill.” 





Buffalo Launch Club Show. 


On Monday, Feb. 3, Convention Hall was 
opened for the first annual sportsman’s show of 
the Buffalo Launch Club, under the management 
of Dai H. Lewis, and so far. has been away 
ahead of the expectations of the promoters, both 
in point of attendance and in the interest shown 
by the people of Buffalo and vicinity. . 

The beautiful decorations; the unique light- 
ing system, and electrical effect, as well as the 
pleasing manner in which the exhibits are dis- 
played, called forth much praise from the spec- 
tators, and experts have said that the exhibition 
is not excelled by that given at New York, 
Boston or Chicago. 

The directors were warmly congratulated for 
placing such a fine show before the public, and 
it is their intention to make it an annual event 
in the future. 

The Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk ex- 
hibits carry off the honors in the show, and the 
local exhibitors, among whom are F. A. Ballaw, 
with his Mullins and Racine products; the Iro- 
quois Rubber Co., with their fine display of 
shooting accessories must also share in the 
honors. 

The officers of the Buffalo Launch Club are: 
Commodore, L. E. Fisher; Vice-Commodore, 
Fred Feuster; Fleet Captain, G. B. Eggert; 
Treasurer, F. X. Argus; Secretary, Geo. Rix. 

Frank J. Parsons. 


Canoeiné. 


Fragments from the °88 Meet. 


Continued from page 226. 


So the first week went on; it rained one morn- 
ing; the morning set down for the competitive 
cruise, a new departure undertaken to satisfy 
the cruising men, and to the unconcealed glee 
of the racing men the event was abandoned; 
but, save that the camp turned out in oilers of 
the most variegated colors, the rain made but 
little difference to the camp, or those who com- 
posed it. 

At one time nearly all the clubs indulged in 
uniforms, more or less gorgeous and more or 
less serviceable, but this custom no longer pre- 
vails, and corduroy was the material in the 
greatest favor. There was, however, hardly a 


man in camp who wore trousers, as a steady 
thing; for the stockinged leg has things all its 
own way in the world of the canoe. Although 
club uniforms have fallen from favor, the totems 
of the different clubs are still most proudly dis- 
played, and very original some of them are. The 
sed horse of the Knickerbocker Club was, from 
the first, one of the features of camp, as the 
camp engineer was a sea horse man, during the 
agony of stage building he was in tremendous 
demand, and if he did not succeed in being in 
two places at once, he almost did. Later on “The 
Goat,” the most popular and the biggest craft 
at the meet, was a “sea horse,’ and the sea 
horses made more noise during the first week 
than any other two clubs, so that, taken as a 
whole, it was a sea horse meet. The “rat” of 
Newburgh had but few representatives at the 
meet, but the “Turtle” of the Mohicans, and the 
“Frog” of the Rochesters had a good following. 
Two men sported the Circle of Toronto, and the 
Red Ball of the New York, the old and aborigi- 
nal; was not badly represented. Of all the 
totems, however, that of the Jabberwock is the 
most original and awe-inspiring. The Jabber- 
wock Canoe Club is the only perfect one that 
exists. It has a name, a totem, and a list of 
members, but it has no officers nor dues, nor 
fixed place of abode. The'real Jabber was one 
of the features of the meet. He is (outside of 
canoeing circles) Mr. Geo. A. Warder, of Spring- 
field, and is not only an enthusiastic canoeist, 
but one of the best story tellers I ever came 
across, a jolly good fellow in every particular, a 
singularly fresh and charming writer, and an 
amateur photographer whose work is above 
criticism. In fact, the Jabberwock is a genius, 
and, what is more to the point, a genius who 
possesses the gift of making other people enjoy 
themselves. 

The Jabberwock is a hard racer, the winner of 
the western trophy, and a great cruiser, and is 
one type of the canoeist; the Time-killers’ Club, 
who were camped a few tents away from him, 
are of another. The two gentlemen who made 
up this club were, the one, a prominent physician 
in a suburb of New York; the other, a promi 
nent merchant of that city. Both are somewhat 
past the meridian of life, but they enjoyed the 
fresh air, the life of the camp, their long swing- 
ing paddles in an open Canadian canoe, and each 
other’s company, as keenly as did any of the 
boys. Their splendid big tent was a center from 
which they dispensed a most generous hospi- 
tality, and when at the beginning of the “race 
week” they left the camp, they left not only a 
very large vacant platform, but a very large 
vacancy in camp life generally. These gentle- 
men loved their canoes well; they had cruised 
in them for long stretches and were well able 
to give points to those who made more fuss about 
their cruising than enough, but they were not 
absorbed in the canoeing whirl by any manner 
of means, and were never guilty of racing. In 
the same row of tents as the Time-killers and 
the Jabber there was a very beautifully propor- 
tioned and neatly put-up white tent, chiefly re- 
markable for the great number of canoe flags 
and Chinese lanterns that decorated it. This 
was the camp of General Oliver, of Albany, one 
of the original Mohicans, and one who has done 
a great deal to make organized canoeing a suc- 
cess. He, too, left just before the racing began, 
and the camp missed him. 

Just one more sample of what canoeists are. 
The last tent in the camp was a very high, 
round one, before which flew the pennon of a 
vice-commodore. This was the camp of Mr. 
W. P. Stephens, the yachting and canoeing editor 
of Forest AND STREAM. He is by profession a 
yacht and canoe designer and builder, and his 
interest in aquatics, but particularly canoeing, is 
almost a passion. The whole theory and practice 
of designing, building, rigging and sailing a canoe 
are at his finger ends, and no small number of 
the appliances that make the sailing canoe such 
a perfect craft have been invented by him. Not 
only is he a perfect storehouse of canoe lore, 
but of canoe stories, traditions and legends—in 
all things a most charming companion in camp. 

The great event of that almost eventless first 


week was the great camp-fire which brought it 


to a close. For two or three days before it took 


place two typical and lazy looking Yankee lads, 
with a yoke of oxen, had been at work drawing 
logs and brush wood into the center of a little 
natural amphitheatre somewhat to the north of 
the camp. After gun fire on that Saturday night 
Commodore Gibson gathered a select party of 
fire builders about him, and soon after the sun 
had gone down behind the western mountain a 
long tongue of flame shot up from the great log 
pile, and the bugler blew the assembly until he 
got black in the face. Then the sachems and 
the squaws of the camp came trooping in. The 
seats of the natural theatre were not of the most 
elaborate description, and although ushers were 
unnecessary it took a good deal of time to adapt 
the angles of the rocks to the human anatomy; 
and then, as the flames shot higher and higher, 
the fun began. There were good individual sing- 
ing, a splendid quartette, some good stories and 
impersonations; but the choruses were the event 
of the performance. After a song had been 
encored, someone deeply ensconced in a black 
shadow would ask “what’s the matter with ‘Cock 
Robin?’” Instantly the whole circle would take 
up the cry, and “Cock Robin” would be led off 
to sing the song from which he got his name, 
and would sing it well, too. “Cock Robin” was 
certainly the favorite chorus, but the old Black- 
ball Shanty of “Roll a Man Down” was also a 
great favorite. So it went on, until it was almost 
Sunday morning; and it had been Sunday morn- 
ing for some hours before the back logs were 
rolled apart by the last half dozen, who could 
not escape from the beauty of the night and the 
charm of the fire even to enjoy the delight of 
sleep under canvas. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Atlantic Division Dinner. 


Tue officers of the Atlantic Division of the 
A. C. A. have placed the arrangements for the 
annual reunion of canoeists in the hands of the 
Trenton delegation, who have arranged to hold 
it Saturday evening, Feb. 15, from 7 to 12 P. M., 
at the Hotel Windsor, Trenton, N. J. 

No effort will be spared to make this informal 
dinner-smoker a success. Kindly put the date 
down in your little book, and notify the clerk of 
the committee without delay whether or not you 
will be on hand. You cannot afford to miss it, 
so decide at once to join the bunch, and take in 
the fun. 

The cost will be $2 per plate for yourself or 
any of your friends you may wish to invite. 

Accommodations have been arranged for 
those who may wish to stay over night at the 
hotel, at the price of $1 up. Frequent and con- 
venient trains to and from Trenton via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from New York and Philadel- 
phia, and other points before and after the 
affair. 

Advise us at once that you will be with us— 
before you forget it—and go out of your way a 
little to interest “the other fellow,” and bring 
him along, too. 

Hoping we may hear from you by early mail, 
we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
TEODORE QUASEBART, 
Ws. J. Friynn, 
FREDERICK W. DONNELLY, 
Wo. C, LAwRENCE, 
Ws. B. Mappock, 
Davip S. Hitt, 
Wma. A. Furman, Clerk. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—Thomas V. Gaffney, 533 
W. 148th street, New York city, by Harry J. 
Dietrich. 

Eastern Division.—Wallace Wales, 
Mass., by J. R. Robertson. 

NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

Central Division.—5447, Ray Armstrong, 
Rome, N. Y. , 

Eastern Division.—5446, Herbert Brice, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Newton, 
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TRADE MARK 


“The World’s Standard Ammunition” 








The Red Ball Trademark on your Cartridge and Shell 
boxes stands for highest quality. 


Memorize this trademark. 


It protects you against inferior and “just as good” shells. 


Call for ammunition bearing this red mark of merit. You 
will then get accurate, sure fire, uniform and reliable 
ammunition. 


I; nsist—tt's worth while. 








THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative 


313-315 Broadway, New York City 














Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Feb. 
Feb. 


F *.. 


- 21.—Kansas City, 


22.—Harrisburg 
One tournament. 
ee 


Fixtures. 
Mo., 


midwinter tournament. 


Pa.) eoemenen . , Association live- 


arl Steward, 


Ky.—Northern lee live bird 


Feb. et —Ed ewater, N. J.—North River G. C. Jas. R. 


Feb. 22.—Pat 


Merrill, Sec’y. 


Beckler, Sec’y. 


Feb. 22.—New Haven (Conn.) G. 


Feb. 


erson, N. J.—Northside R and G. C. H. 
Ww. T. Minor, Sec’y. - 


26-27. ih ane Pa.—At Buck Farm Hotel. 


F. Kramlich, Sec’ 


Meom pio —Beraen Beach (L. I.) G. C. F. A, Stone 
March me 47, —Pinehurst (N. C.) G. C. annual club cham- 


March 28.—McKeesport, 


pionship. Herbert 


cup contest, 


Geo. W. Mains, Sec’ 
April 14—Bergen neo ‘t. I.) G 
April 25.—Glens se 


L. pa Sec’y. 
ee Daily a 
under ree! of Enterprise od 


YDS Valley R. & G. C, 


tournament. Ghepmen, Sec’y. 
April 20. Omsha (Neb.) G C. tournament. G. W. 
Loomis, Sec 
ae 6-7. —Cumberland (Md.) Shooting Club. F. Bill- 
er, Sec 
May I y 1h Berger gen Beach (L. 1.) GC. Lo H. Schorte 


Pearl strest, ee 


Sec 
May 12d —Montpelies —_* 
May 2i-28--Salt Lake City.—Idaho-Utah shoot. H. C. 


Keefe, Capt 


Yor 


C. annual tournament. 


May 30.’ Melecesport, Pa.—Enterprise G. C. 


annual tournament. 


Geo. W. 


ains, Sec’y. 





thirteenth 


May 30.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Audubon Club. 


ton, Sec’y. 

June 10-11. , tod.—indiane, State shoot, under 
a of Magic. Cit . L. Wachteli, Sec’y. 

June 10-12.—Elmira, N Y-Sics Ye York State shoot. 

Aug. 5-7.—Sherbrooke, Quebec.—Dominion of Canada 
amon ecocianwon, under auspices of Sher- 
brooke ¢ C G. Thompson, Sec’y. 

Sept. TR Troy, N: Y.—Mountain View ac. . ji 3. 
Farrell, Sec’y. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Feb. 15.—Westchester, (Pa.) G. C. F. E. Eachus, Sec’y. 
Feb. a —Blue Mound (Ill.) G. C. J. W. Robbins, 


W. C. Woot- 


Feb. Br —Rising Sun (Md.) G. C._A. B. Keen, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Sulphur, Okla.—Platt National Park G. C. 
E, I. Newblock, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Fall River, Mass.—Great Island G. C. P. 
Letendre, Sec’y. ‘ : 

Feb. 22.—Edge Hill, Pa—Highland G. C. J. Franklin 
Meehan, Sec’y 

Feb. 22—Cleveland, (O.) G 

Feb. 22.—Troy, pe A View G. Cc. Jj. J. 
Farrell, Sec’y. 

Feb. ren N. Y.—North End R. and G. Club. W. 


A. Lockwood, Treas. 
Feb. 32—-Pittabure, Pa.—Herron Hill G. C. A. H. King, 


Sec 
Feb. 22. 99. -York, Pa.—York City G.. C. B. Elssesser, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Selin’s Grove (Pa.) G. S.*H. ScMoch, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22 ase Haven (Conn.) € C. Wm. T. Minor, 


Sec’ 
Feb. 39. —North East, (Md.) G. C. W. A. Blackwell, 


Sec’ 

March 35. 26.—Leesburg Cy G. C B. F. W atts, * a y- 

March 26-27.—Jewell (Ia.) G. C: W. S. Hoon, Sec 

April 1.—Montclair, N. J.—Championship of Metropolitan 
clubs, under auspices of Montclair G. dward 
Winslow, Sec’y. 

April 1-2.—Cedar Biufts Gem) $ Cc. L. J. Schere, Sec’y. 

April 8.—Palatka (Fla.) G. C. M. Burt, ane Yi 

April en (Pa.) R. FS G. < I. Shrader, 


Sec 
April nh Reading, Pa.—South End G. C. Howard 
Melchior, Sec’y. 





Aged 17-18.—Toronto, Can.—Stanley G. Cc. G. M. Dunk, 

ec’y 

April 18. or 20.—West Factory (Mass.) G. C. <A. W. 
Lewis, Sec’y 

April 21-23. —Satditen: Kans.—Kansas 


pe Sports- 
men’s Association. Chas. T. Rankin, 


April 28-30.—-Omaha (Neb.) G. C._ G. Ww. Tonia Sec’y 
April — TE beceggy eg Ill._—Nicholas Park 

Jas Groves, Sec ; 
soe “oihiay 1 Danville (Pa.) G. C. W. T. Speiser, 


Ma; “67. —Birmingham, Ala.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s third Southern Handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 a money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., 


Pittsburg, P; 
May 7-8. es (N. Y.) G. © oe M. Lincoln, Sec’y. 
10-12.—Vicksburg (Miss.) G. C. J. J. _ a Sec’y. 


May 
May — —Montpelier, (Vt.) cc H. Burr, 


‘Sec 
May a Ya. —Walla Walla (Wash.) G. C. J. F. Smalls, 


3. Chas, 
May 13-14. iain (N. Y.) G. C.; $100 added. Chas. 
G. Blandford, 


May 13-14.—Sistersvi ¢, 


May “1214. —Des — Ia.—Iowa State shoot. 
W. Budd, 


W. Va.—West Virginia Shooting 
s B 


Club; added money and prizes. . Bower, Sec’v. 
May 14.—Skaneateles Junction, N. Y.—Glenside G. 
Cottle & Knapp, Auburn, as aes 


“es 

May 19-20.—Olean (N. ¥)"G C.F. E. Mason, Sec’y. 

May 18-19.—Boise, Idaho. ) Gasko State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. Harry B. Grauel, Sec’y. 

May 19-20.—Portsmouth (O.) G. & at C. Kettes, Sec’y. 

May 19-21.—Mt, Pleasant (Ia.) G E. Beckwith, Sec’y. 

May 20.—Hoopeston (Ill.) G. Cc. St. A. Harbert. Sec’y. 


May 21-22.—Snow Shoe, Pa.—Clarence R. and G. 
CH. Watson, Sec’y. 

May ae -22.— Jonesville Wis.) G. C. J. H. MeVicar, 

May “7-9.—Salt Lake (Utah) G. C. W. S. Vincent, 


Sec’y 

May 22. New Bedford, Mass.—Paskamansett G. C. Eg- 
bert G. Bullard, Sec’y 

May 25-27. —Bradford, Pa. —Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association eee, = S. Pringle, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 26-27.—Capron, (Ill.) G Alex Vante, Sec’y. 
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May 26-28.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsman’s 
Association thirty-second annual tournament; 
added. Earl R. Lee, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Dayton, Ky.—Kentucky T. S. L. Dr. I. P. 
Gould, Sec’y. : a 

May 29-30.—Shamokin, Pa.—West End Gun and Fishing 
Club. Geo. E. Crone, Sec’y. ; ; 

May 29-30—E Lexington, Mass.—Middlesex G. C. 
Robert Smith, Sec’y. E 

May 29-30.—Pittsfield, Mass.—Oak Hill G. C. J. Ranse- 
housen, Sec’y. , xe 

May 30.—Mechanicville (N, Y.) G. C. George Slinger- 
land, sz: , is 7 

May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise G. C. Geo. W. 
Mains, Sec’y. ‘ 

June 1-2.—Steamboat Rock, Ia.—Sunset G. C. A. H. 
Quiggle, Sec’y. s 7 
June 2.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Catchpole G. C. E. A. Wads- 
worth, Sec’y. . 

O.—Ohio 


June 2-5.—Columbus, 
Shattuck, Sec’y. 
June 3-4.—Fort Dodge (Ia.) Driving Park G. C. 
June 3-5.—Jersey City.—New Jersey State shoot. 
June 4.—Wyoming (N. Y.) G. C.F. B. Childs, Sec’y. 
June 5.—Sylvan Beach (N. Y.) G. C. M. Cavana, Sec’y. 
June 6.—Montclair (N. J.) G. C. anniversary tournament. 
Edward Winslow, Sec’y. 
June 9-10.—Malone (N. Y.) G. C. 


State Association. F. 


Geo. M. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


June 11-12.—Springfield (O.) G. C. Geo. W. Morgan, 
Sec’y. 

.~ June 16-19.—Sandusky, O.—Indian tournament; $1,000 
added. y . peed. 

June 17.—Champlain (N. Y.) G.C. E, F. Tiedemann, 
Sec’y. 


June 19-20.—Fairfax (S. D.) G. C. T. J. Thompson, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Livingston, Mont.—Montana State tourna- 
ment. 

June 23-26.—Columbus, O.—The Interstate Association’s 
ninth Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 added money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 4.—Waynesboro (Va.) G. C. S. T. Day, Sec’y. 

uly 4.—Richmond (Va.) G. C. V. Hechler, Pres. 

July 45.—S. Framingham (Mass.) G. C. F. P. Hewins, 


Sec’y. 
July 3-4.—Thomasville, GaGa. c.wW 
Cooper, Sec’y. . 

July 14-15.—Manning (Ia.) G. C. G. A. Rober, Sec’y. 

july 14-16.—Boston, Mass.—lhe Interstate Association’s 
third Eastern Handicap target tournament; $1,000 
added money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. , 

July 16-17.—Iowa Falls (Ia.) G. C. J. T. Brown, Pres. 

Aug. 4-5.—Audubon (Ia.) G. C. F. Vermilya, Sec’y. 

Aug. 5-6.—Sylvan Beach (N. Y.) G. C. M. Cavana, Mer. 

Aug. 5-7.—Sherbrooke, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trap- 
shooting Association’s tournament. C. G. Thomp- 
son, Sec’y. 

Aug. 18-22.—Des Moines, Ia.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s third Western Handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 added money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Aug. 20.—New_ Bedford, Mass.—Paskamansett G. C. 
Egbert G. Bullard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Westport Factory (Mass.) G. C. 
Lewis, Sec’y 

Oct. 30-31.—Clinton (Ont.) G. C. 


Ga.—Cracker 


Albert W. 


J. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Cold weather, much shooting, numb fingers, cold feet 


z 


At the live-bird shoot, Feb. 8, held on the Point Breeze 
track, Philadelphia, only one straight was made. This 
was made by Edwards, from the 30yd. mark. 

R 

The Messina Springs Gun Club, Syracuse, N, Y., an- 
nounces a two-days’ tournament for May 19 and 20. 
George M. Phillips is the Secretary. 

R 

In the contest for a watch at the shoot of the High- 

land Gun Club, Edge Hill, Pa., Feb. 8, Mr. G. S. 


’ 


McCarty was high with 77. 
second with 69. 


Cantrell and Tansey tied on 


Zz 
At a shoot of the Fairview Gun Club, Feb. 8, near 
Centre Square, Pa., two live-bird matches were shot. 
Howard Rickle, of Jeffersonville, defeated James Cowen, 
of Philadelphia, 32 to 29. Rickle was allowed three dead 
birds. In a 50-bird match, Rickle was defeated by H. 
Dill, 44 to 36. 
- 


Mayor Reed, of Manchester, N. H., was high gun at 
the’weekly shoot of the Boston Athletic Association, at 
Riverside, Mass., Feb. 8. He scored 84, two of which 
were allowance. Tucker was second with 83, of which 11 
The cold weather had a depressing 
effect on the shooting. 

x 


A team match at live birds between the Elks Lodges 
of Reading and Pottsville, Pa., took place on Feb. 8, on 
the Spring Valley grounds. This was the first of a 
series. The Reading team won by a score of 62 to 51. 
There were five men on a team, 15 birds per man. The 
members of the teams were as follows: Reading—George 
Kuersten, Brooke Harrison, William Kline, John Lewis 
and Cyrus Ream. Pottsville—Dr. J. H. Swaving, Mar- 


tin Doyle, William Schugan, Charles Keeney, and Henry 
Faust. 


was allowance. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


At the Watertown shoot, Feb. 8; George Hassam, who 
not long since won the championship at the Paleface 
shoot, at Wellington, Mass., was high gun with 82 in 
the 100 targetS, the prizes for the five high guns being 
a pair of ducks each. The other winners were B. Smith, 
80; O. R. Dickey and Jordan, 79; Buffalo Smith, 78, 


’ z 

Diligent effort is being exercised to promote the suc- 
cess of the tournament to be held in conjunction with 
the Philadelphia Sportsman Show, March 10-12, under 
the auspices of the Keystone Shooting League, at 
Holmesburg Junction, Pa. The managers contemplate 


one of the largest and most successful tournaments ever 
held. 
a 


C, F. Kramlich writes us as follows: “I wish to an- 
nounce a two days’ shoot at the Duck Farm Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa., Feb. 26 and 27. First day, team race 
with the Independent Gun Club of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
against Lehigh Valley Shooting Association of Allen- 
town. On the second day there will be sweepstake shoot- 
ing all day.” 

a 


On Feb. 8 at Stroudsburg, Pa., Joseph H. Graves, of 
Delaware Water Gap, defeated Sommers, of Easton, in 
a match at 25 live birds, for a purse of $25. The latter 
was shot out in the 24th round, the score standing then 
24 to 22. In a similar contest between Munson, of Pen 
Argyle, and Gibbs, of East Stroudsburg, the scores were 


9 - 


22 and 21 respectively. 


A special dispatch to the Sun (Baltimore), Feb. 8, 
states that “Mr. Allen M. Seitz, a well-known trapshooter, 
who has repeatedly won in championship target con- 
tests of the county, was married Thursday at Glen 
Rock to Mrs. Amelia H. Overmiller, of that borough. 
The Glen Rock Band, of which the bridegroom is the 
leader, played a serenade. Mr. Seitz is leader in the 
York county Democracy, and is a justice of the peace. 
He is a member of the York City Gun Club, the Glen 
Rock Gun Club, and the State Target Association.’ 


R 


The York City Gun Club, York, Pa., has provided a 
programme of ten target events, for its annual winter 
target shoot, Feb. 22. There are two events at 25 tar- 
gets, $1.50 entrance—No. 7, for the small cup, and No. 
9, for the Peters cup. The remainder are each at 15 
targets, $1.30 entrance. Shooting will commence at 
10:30. Events 4 and 5, 30 targets, will constitute the 
contest for the Hunter vase. In this event the use of 
both barrels is allowed. This and event 7 is open to 
York county shooters. Ship guns, etc., to Bernard 
Elssesser, York. Nelson McSherry is the Secretary. 


Zz 


The first leg of the home-and-home series of contests 
between the Boston Athletic Association and the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, has been fixed to take 
place on Feb. 29, on the grounds of the Crescents. The 
second leg fit Boston, March 14. The Yale team, 
through Capt. Pugsley, has broached the matter of a date 
for a contest. The Boston team will stop over at New 
Haven when en route to Brooklyn, and it was suggested 
that the Crescents could arrange a stop-over when en 
route to Boston. The Crescents decided to shoot a 
match with Yale on March 13. The probabilities strongly 
indicate that the members of the Crescent team will be 
Messrs. L. M. Palmer, Jr., F. B. Stephenson, H. M. 
Brigham, Henry Kryn, F. W. Moffett, A. G. South- 
worth, D. T. Leahy, and W. C. Damron. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Feb. 9.—A heavy wind prevented 
good scores at the regular shoot of the Ossining Gun 
Club, Saturday. It was fine, crispy, healthful air, but a 
trifle cold for comfort, though it is doubtful is any one 
caught cold from exposure to it. Joe Willi was the 
“candy kid” with his new pump gun, making high net 
score for the day. In event No. 4 he got a win on the 
Macdonald rifle" with a handy lead of 6 targets. In 
event No. 5, for the camera, W. S. Smith and Geo. 
Brewerton tied on the shoot-off in event No. 6 for the 
chafing dish series. Smith delivered the goods with a 
straight score, including his handicap. 





Events: i. 22a 5 HH 
Targets: 101515 25 25 25 
PE cess bot baanes 7. £2 ta: 233 
JT Willi, Jr.... 2.9 735 32 Fe 
E Brewerton .. 311... 517 522 619 
a 57.. Tm.3n eo 
C G Blandford 4712 215 221 316 
W P Burdick...... asstonniehe- wa eee MR tiie ele dees 
OP, WE abibsesiceucebisexncos .0350e 613 622 62 

Cc. G. B. 
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Registered Tournaments. 


THE instructive communication from Harry W. Denny, 
as secretary of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club, pui 
lished in Forest aND STREAM of Feb. 8, is deserving 
more than passing notice. The matter of registered tour. 
naments is discussed at length by him, though some im- 
portant phases are touched upon but lightly, while othe: 
are omitted in whole or in part. 

As a starting point, in his comments and criticism 
he presented the following: 

“Among the conclusions formed by many amateur; 
after a superficial examination of the new plan, are these 
‘That it was none other than a concerted effort upon the 
part of the trade manufacturers to dictate to the un 
organized body of shooters that they should thereafte: 
do thus and so, or sever they connections with the shoot- 
ing interest; that the manalaababers were thus trying t 
force them inte using a greater quantity of their products, 
that their cherished home clubs were to be absorbed, an: 
their individuality be completely overshadowed by th: 
preponderance of Interstate Association auspices; ani 
that this very likely was but the first step in a pr 
gramme yet to be devised by the manufacturers, whereb 
the prerogatives of the individual shooter and the gu: 
clubs throughout the country would be further curtailed 
and domineered.” 

Mr. Denny then proceeds to show that the Interstat 
Association is worthy of confidence. The position of 
the many amateurs, as above set forth by Mr. Denny, 
is unwarranted to the extent of absurdity, for the suf- 
ficient reason that the Interstate Association has mani 
fested no intention, has taken no action, and has as 
sumed no authority whatever in respect to tournaments 
other than its own. Shooters organized as a club and 
shooters acting independently as individuals are now as 
free to follow their own wishes as they ever were; to go 
on their various ways as best please themselves. The 
Interstate Association has not arrogated any authority 
to meddle with them by virtue of any sanction of reg 
istered tournaments. If a club applies for a sanction of 
its tournament, it does so on its own motion. If it does 
not apply for a sanction, it can proceed in its own way 
as heretofore. If a club does not take advantage of the 
opportunity to receive a sanction from the Interstate 
Association—a body having the prestige consequent to 
integrity, wealth, success,. skill, knowledge, national 
scope, €tc.—such club is either unprogressive or fearful 
of investigation. 

If a club applies for and receives sanction of its 
tournament, it thereby has benefits conferred upon it 
which could not be obtained otherwise. The club secures 
them without cost. What are the benefits? First of all, 
after being duly submitted, its programme is approved, 
which. signifies that the latter is found to be equitable 
as between club and shooter, and reasonably free from 
graft. Is not that proper? Is it not proper that, at this 
late day, the club which does not care to have its 
programme examined by an expert in authority, should 
be either known as apathetic or selfish? A_ programme, 
found to be right and so approved by the Interstate 
Association, is assuredly better worthy of advertising 
support than is one found to be unworthy of approval, 
hence there is herein good cause for discrimination in 
a financial way in favor of the approved programme. 
In respect to this matter, no one will seriously main- 
tain that the members of the Interstate Association shall 
not spend their own moneys as best please themselves. 
Nor will any one maintain that a programme, obviously 
devised for purposes of graft, is worthy of considera- 
tion favorably. In a sport wherein graft abounded in 
profusion, it is not to be expected that all will tak« 
kindly to measures which will check it. It has been 
asserted that trapshooting is a clean, gentlemanly sport. 
It is just like any other sport. It is good or bad ac 
cordingly as it is in good or bad hands# Any sport is 
what its followers make it. If the good men are suf- 
ficient in number, power, ability and courage to main 
tain the right, and to suppress the unscrupulous, then 
the sport is good and clean. The most insiduous evt! 
is that which is not distinctly outside of the law and 
which is in a way sanctioned by usage, the two chief 
being the sale of advertising space in the programme, for 
which many times there is no material return whatever 
and the merchandise event, the prizes of which ars 
s>itcited in the name of sportsmanship, but whose pr 
ceeds are put in the club’s treasury in the name of 
business. 3ecause a few men are organized into 
club, it is no reason why they should do things as a club 
that they would shrink from doing as individuals; why 
they should issue fake advertising sheets on the one 
hand, or sanction acts of club mendicity on the other. 
It being a gentleman’s sport, all things appertaining 
to it should be of gentility, 

Referring to the Interstate Association’s honorable 
dealings in the past, Mr. Denny comments as follows: 

“The Interstate Association in the -past has always 
dealt with the shooters fairly, frankly and honorably, 
and by pursuing this policy has accomplished colossal 
good for the game. Therefore, until it has broken faith 
with the shooters, it is entitled to a continuance of that 
same measure of confidence which they have reposed in 
it in the past; and not until that time may its avowed 
intentions be justly discredited.” 

I feel quite certain that Mr. Denny did not intend to 
accuse, try and condemn the Association for a crime it 
never committed. Usage sanctions implicit confidence 
in institutions which have unbroken records of honor and 
integrity and ability. When such good character is 
established, the just inference is that the institution will 
be worthy of confidence in the future as in the present 
and past, instead of the assumption that wrongdoing is 
merely a question of time. Compare the unorganized, 
chaotic state of trapshooting and the miscellaneous per- 
sonnel of trapshooters before the Interstate Association 
was organized, with that of to-day, and therein is suf- 
ficient data to justify unreserved confidence in the fair- 
ness of the Association. 

The sanctioning of tournaments by the Interstate As- 
sociation will result in better management, for it is a 
reasonable" assumption that the clubs will endeavor to 
put their ablest men forward to manage the tournaments 
and to keep its records. There is much more responsi- 
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lity on the part of men whose acts are subject to re- 
view than there is on the part of men who feel no 
accountability when their acts are once completed. 

in respect to the tournaments, Mr. Denny presents 
sve very, interesting matter as follows: 

‘The primary object of a well-ordered shooting tourna- 
ment is to afford the devotees of the sport an oppértunity 

strive among themselves for supremacy under given 

es and conditions of contest. Seomnhers to this, in 
the order of their precedence, are (1) that the contestants 

ll have an enjoyable time socially, and (2) that the 
club or organization giving or holding the contest shall 

e commensurate return for its efforts in promoting the 
contest. And any attempt to reverse or interchange the 

en order of these objects or purposes, to that extent 
jerverts and stultifies the functions of a tournament. 

' As a matter of first consideration, Mr. Denny, as above 
sct forth, states that the devotees of the sport be afforded 
copestuaity to strive among themselves for supremacy 
ier given rules and conditions of contest. This may be 

-pted as sound if the rules and conditions are equitable 

id if the well-ordered shocting tournament is really a 

irnament and not a medium by which the shooters’ 
money is sifted into the club treasury. 

( Considering now Mr. Denny’s class'fication of the sub- 
sidiary factors, it does not seem reasonable to us that 
c mpetition and sociability are distinct entities. Soci- 
ability may pervade the atmosphere at all times, and is 
q whe evidence by look and manner, as: by articulate 
speech 

In the second specification, matter of vital interest 
is dismissed in a few words. What is a club’s com- 
mensurate return for holding a contest? As a rule, all 
the money that could be made out of the shooters, be 
the sum great or small, has been the only limit up to 
within a few years past, and is the usage of some clubs of 

e present day. Considering the value of the club plant, 
the services of the club’s officers, the expenditure of 
moneys, ete., will Mr. Denny deign to enlighten the 
public on what is a specific remuneration for a cluo 
under such circumstances. Take, for instance, a three- 
days’ tournament on grounds and appurtenances worth, 
say $500, with one hundred shooters present, how much 
profit should the club make? As in No. 2 above, why 
should the club be all business, and how is it that 
sociability ‘as between the club members and shooters 
is not interchangeable? And how is it that a shooter 
who, having paid his entrance, is not fully as much in a 
business deal as is the club which accepted it? What is 
the distinction between legitimate revenue and graft? 
Does not a big club house, with big grounds, obtained 
with a lerge outlay of capital and the consequent need 
of revenue for the outlay and investment, tend to the 
cliimination of sociability and sport? 

The sanctioning of tournaments was one of the In- 
terstate Association’s most beneficent acts. There is no 
other national body in trapshooting interests, and, while 
it is a trade organization, its history shows that it has 
always endeavored to promote the sport of trapshooting 
in an honorable and efficient: manner. Its tournaments 
have been models of skillful management. Contrast the 
tournaments of the ‘present day with those of twenty 
years ago or less, and the difference and advancement 
will be readily apparent. The rules, in particular, were 
crude, various, fallacious, fragmentary and vague. All 
these were superseded by the present Interstate Asso- 
ciation rules, which were ripped up, revised, amended 
and added to by Messrs. E. E. Shaner, E. Banks, and 
the writer some years ago. 

The old conditions which impelled shooters to com- 
pete at the traps are rapidly passing away. When the 
game fields were adjacent to city and town in every part 
of the United States, the trapshooter as a rule was a 
game shooter also. The traps theoretically served for 
practice during the close season, and therefore there was 
much insistence in the old days’ that trapshooting should 
be after the manner of game shooting. That is, the gun, 
for cne thing, should be held below the elbow. As a 
matter of fact, the field shooter dces not hold his gun 
below the elbow, as a rule, and even if he did, there 
were multitudes of duck shooters to be considered in 
quite as important degree as all others. However, the 
game -fields of twenty vears ago have passed away, so 
far as any \consideration of the average shooter therewith 
it concerned. A dearth of game in many vast sections, 
the trespass laws, posted farms, and the game preserves 
in every section have put field shooting beyond the reach 
of all but the favored few. Thus trapshooting, year by 
yong, has come to be more and more a special sport in 
itse 

To maintain trapshooting as a sport and also to main- 
tain it to a degree of importance in its commercial pos- 
sibilities—that 1s to say, its purchasing power in respect 
to guns, ammunition, targets, etc.—much more effort and 
expenditure of money will be required in the future than 
in the past. The game fields of the past furnished the 
trapshooters. There being a constantly diminishing area 
of game fields and game birds, there must be some 
special inducements to insure recruits.« To secure the 
interests of the latter permanently, the sport must be 
made fair and attractive. It cannot be made such unless 
there are rigid rules governing professionalism, and pro- 
tecting the amateur. At the present day, men who are 
devotees of any form of sport dislike to have their sport 
seized for commercial purposes. Sport will stand a 
limited amount of professionalism, but the less there is 
of it im evidence, the better for the sport. If profes- 
sionalism is not eliminated from trapshooting, more than 
it is at present, the sport will decrease and decline. 

The amateur purity of the tournaments should be con- 
sidered first; the size, last. More ammunition may be 
burned up in one year if size only is considered. Vastly 

more will be consumed in ten years if the amateurs are 
encouraged properly. The open, acknowledged profes- 
sional is well known, and does much good in his sphere. 
The harm comes from the secret professional, or the 
shooter who follows the circuit as a means of livelihood 
cr income, and who finances himse]f instead of working 
for a salary. It is absurd to maintain that a man, to be 
a professional, must be an employe or a beneficiary of 
a manufacturer or dealer only. 

It is better to have one hundred men at a shoot, all of 
whom depart satisfied and resolved to come again, than 
to have ee hundred at a shoot, many of whom are not 
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20 yards. 
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yards. High Professional : 






The MID-WINTER HANDICAP at Pinehurst 


An Overwhelming Victory For 


WINCHESTER 


Shotgun Shells and Shotguns 


MID-WINTER HANDICAP— 


Won by Mr. C. W. Billings, of the New York Athletic Club, 
shooting Winchester ‘“ Leader” Shells. 
from 18 yards. High Professional : 
a Winchester Repeating Shotgun; score, 91 out of 100 from 








Score, 90 out of 100 
A. M. Hatcher, shooting 


PRELIMINARY HANDICAP— 


Won by Mr. G.S. McCarty of Philadelphia, Pa., shootin 
Winsihates Leader” Shells. 


Score, 91 out of 100 from 2 
Guy Ward, shooting Winchester 


‘ Leader” Shells and a Winchester Repeating Shotgun; score, 


88 out of 100 from 20 yards. 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE— 
Won by Mr. W.N. Foord, of Wilmington, Del., shooting 


Winchcer 


* Leader” Shells. 


HIGH PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE— 
Won by A. M. Hatcher, shooting a Winchester Repeating 


Shotgun. 








SHOOT WINCHESTER SHELLS! 


They won the Amateur and Profes- 


sional Championships and the High Amateur and High Professional 
in 1907, and made the HIGHEST High Average on record. 


~~9 7.18 °° W ~~ 





qualified for competition at all, and who depart  per- 
manently dissatisfied. Such are missionaries of discon- 
tent and disintegration. Also concerning competition it is 
better to have an entry fee of sufficient amount and 
prizes of sufficient value to give dignity and worth to 
victory when achieved, than it is to rake the highways 
and byways for shooters, whether with or without com- 
petitive skill, who serve no other purpose than to swell 
the list and ¢onsume ammunition and targets, and settle 
hotel bills. 

Moreover, no handicap committee on earth can prop- 
erly handicap several hundred shooters from all parts 
of the world. Also few clubs can resist the opportunities 
for profit which such a horde affords. 





Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—The cold weather made uncomfort- 
able shooting, and had its adverse effect on the scores. 
Mayor Reed, of Manchester, N. H., was high gun, as 


follows: 
S u B. H. T. 
| EAs 3 CSE is kecasvacs 68 12 80 
Tucker wee it 83 AMEE vccocces 4 #5 79 
| Ser % 7 $2 a ee 61 12 7 
63 18 81 pS ee 66 56 71 





Whitney 


North Camden Gun ¢ lub. 
Nortu CampeENn, N. J., Feb. 8.—In the club shoot, 25 


targets, handicaps added, four tied on the maximum 
After two shoot-offs, Wickes won. Scores: 
Bw. et. ee Ee 
Fleming. ........ 2 24 26 PE Se cde deatene 221 2 
Taylor ...c.seeee 2 23 25 Chalmers ....... 1 19 20 
NURGMOM! co cencceee 3 22 2 ee ee 5 16 21 
TS setdéndinns 223 3B pO aa 6 2 18 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: Fleming 26, Taylor 26, Wickes 26, 
Marcy 22. 


Second shoot-off: Wickes 22, Fleming 20, Rane 17. 
Event No. 1, ten targets: Fleming 9, Ww ickes 8, Chal- 
Chalmers 


mers 9, Murray 8, Pfeil 8. ; 
Event No, 2, 25 targets: 24, Fleming 21, 
Wickes 19, Murray 15, Gest 24. 
Event No. 3, 25 targets: Chalmers 25, Pfeil 23, Marcy 
23, Rodgers 10, Kahoski 4. 
Event No. 4, 15 targets: Marcy 13, Fleming 10, Chal- 
Prince 8, Kahocki 8. 


mers 9, Pfeil 9, Tayler 9, Rodgers 6, 
Shoot off for Dupont trophy: Murray 31, Chalmers 24. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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The Palefaces. 


Boston, Feb.,5.—The regular Paleface shoot, held at 
Wellington to-day, brought forth a goodly number of 
enthusiasts—visitors from far and near.. Griffiths and 
Fanning made a welcome addition to the home ranks, and 
while not in good shooting form, proceeded to do some 
exceptionally good work at times. ; 

Frank, the dean of the home aggregation, had things 
all his own way in the average line, and was the only 
one, barring Sibley, that put a good score to their credit, 
and many were the excuses offered for low average 
work, as the weather man had furnished the most per- 
fect Sey from a trapshooting standpoint that could be 
desired. 

In the 50-target match, the genial Buffalo walked off 
with the prize, tying for high scratch score and winning’ 
on his one-bird allowance with Frank and Hassam next 
in line. 

In the special Powers match, again Frank outdid him- 





self. placing a 23 from the 2lyd. line, and leading 
Charles by one target. 
Shot 

Events: 123 465 67 8 at. Broke. 
PE wdccasenkeuwess 812 914 9131013 100 88 
Sibley 913 913 8ll 913 100 85 
Buffalo 911 711 8141013 100 85 
Griffiths 812 812 811 915 100 83 
Hassam 713 811 9121012 100 83 
Fanning 9101012 9101012 100 82 
Cavicchi 812 9 9 814 912 100 81 
Kirkwood 9 79111012 714 100 79 
DE. cuewnshssdoekese 810 610 611 8138 100 72 
ON eee 79 910 612 611 100 7 
SOD. svsosacedesdes 510 711 712 9 9 100 7 
BEES constbsncevesns 9 9612 610 7 9 100 68 
ON ae 3125858 8 8 10 57 
ee ae ee 810 812 50 38 
EEE dsakietéGsncoosesh on Ob, ne ee eee 6 ws 35 25 

Paleface, 50-target match: 

i ey a = &. FZ, 

ES cccnvsees 4 1 4 re 38 4 42 
EL -ssnecewnse 4 0 45 a a 41 0 41 
Cavicchi ....... 43 1 44 Horrigan ....... 38 3 41 
eee eee 43 1 44 OS ee 37 2 39 
PE “sveshevt 48 0 43 eee 35 3 38 
Kirkwood ....... 43 0 43 EOD <cawesdbs 32 4 36 
SEY svesoucsee 41 1 42 ee ee 29 6 35 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Feb. 8—Twelve gunners 
braved the intense cold to-day, and although fur coats 
were worn and numb fingers prevailed, some good shoot- 
ing was done, and the competitions were close. 

Hodgman distinguished himself by making a clean 
score of 25 straight targets in Walsrode event. 

Event 1, February cup, leg won by Elias with 8 added 
targets. No. 2, Sauer gun, leg won by Pelham. No, 3, 
high score contest, won by A. itt. No. 4, Walsrode cup, 
leg won by Hodgman with clean score. No. 5, handica 
cup, leg won by Dickerson, although A. Tilt was high 
gun; those with handicap of 3 or more targets only 
being eligible. _ No. 6, trophy shoot, won by Thompson 
after tie with Dickerson. No. 7, trophy shoot, won by 
A. Tilt after a tie with W. A. Tilt. No. 8, trophy 
shoot, resulted in a tie between the Tilt brothers, and 
on account of darkness will be shot off next Wednesday. 













Events: 1 2 3 a 
i SNL © oc. an ccasbeechones 445 224 120 123 
De SEE bb Pivcbasbesnsene sans 847 322 319 317 
F A Hodgman ... 242 118 121 123 
M V Lenane .... 431 217 217 219 
7 RD Sos kawnane 630 315 311 318 
F H Schauffler ... 037 O16 O21 019 
A M Thompson... oe ow SR BE 
G W_ Kuchler...... 515 515 
fe ee eee 318 318 
i; UN ie cel isan bkistcasbeosohone 222 222 
Oe eR aa csenctibeensseees 010 O16 
De Sac tls cant ccsesavav then’ RS EE 

Events: 5 6 7 8 
FUER BERD. Soa kesocksesenecbere 119 121 128 120 
W J Elias ....... 319 316 319 “ 
F A Hodgman LR: ea 
M V Lenane.. 212 220 221 218 
7 BE. oc anus 314 316 313 .... 
Be IO os cvcsenspesesee Sin. a 
Se. ee NOR... cunovanncdcune 619 523 420 
ic. 0, MT. oscsessavenphonace a. tes se ese Oh me 
DD) 2p me. ss sonckndhineveeeh 324 22 219 222 
A Tilt 22 121 124 #023 
W J Sturg DUP. ss cs. se pe es 
W A Tilt 517 516 524 523 

ae Ag SS 


The Interstate Association. 


PITTSBURG, Feb. 8.—Tournaments registered during the 
week ending Feb. 8, 1908, follow: 

Coronado Country Club, at Coronado, Cal., March 26, 
27 and 28. Paul H. Schmidt, Sec’y. 

Eastman Gun Club, at Eastman, Ga., April 3. Claude 
Eubank, Sec’y. 

New Haven Gun Club, at New Haven, Conn., April 17. 
Wm. T. Minor, Sec’y. 

The Huron Indians, at Exeter, Ont., April 17, W. 
Jones, . Sec’y. 

Enid Gun Club, at Enid, Okla., April 28 and 29. L. 
E, Reed, Sec’y. 

Gate City Gun Club, at Fargo, N. D., May 5 and 6. 
a W. Clemens, Sec’y. 

Fairmount Gun Club, at Fairmount, Minn., May 8 and 
9 E. W. Bird, ~—g?- 

Watertown Gun Club, at Watertown, Mass., May 9. 
H. W. Jordan, Capt. 

New Haven Gun Club, at New Haven, Conn., May 30. 
Wm. T. Minor, Sec’y. 

Buffalo Audubon Club, at Buffalo, N. Y., May 30. 
Dr. W. C. Wootton, Sec’y. 


New York State Assggiation, at Elmira, N. Y., June 
10, 11 and 12. Louis C. Andrews. Sore, 
Niles Gun Club, at Niles, O., June . Joseph Rum- 
mell, Sec’y. 

Plattsburg Rod and Gun Club, at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
July 1 and 2. F. C. Parshall, Sec’y. 

Guten City Gun Club, at Union City, Tenn., July 29, 
30 and 31. . A. Edwards, Sec’y. x 

Mountain View Gun Club, at Troy, N. Y., Sept. 7 and 


8. John J. Farrell, Sec’y. 
J J ee E. Suaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 


Highland Gun Club. 
Epce Hitt, Pa., Feb. 8—Mr. G. S. McCarty was _the 
star performer at the shoot of the Highland Gun Club 


to-day. 
First event, 10 targets prize watch fob: McCarty 9, 
6, Lohr 6, Firth 6, Hoover 


Nelson 7, Butler 6, Tanse 

5, Graham 5, Ringgold 4, Lutz 4, Greenwood 4, Mawson 
4, Perry 3, Harkins 3, Pratt 3, H. A. Dawson 3, Can- 
trell 3, Roatche 2, E. Dawson 2. 

Second event, 10 targets, prize, silver spoon: Ringgold 
10, McCarty 8, Lutz 8, Graham 8, Pratt 8, Nelson 7, Can- 
trell 7, Lohr 7, Tansey 7, Butler 7, Hoover 6, Greenwood 
6, E. Dawson 5, Mawson 4, Perry 3, Harkins 3, Roatche 
2, H. A. Dawson 2 

Third event, 10 targets, prize electric hand-light: Mc- 
Carty 10, Butler 8, Tansey 8, Ringgold 7, Lohr 7, 
Hoover 7, Graham 7, Pratt 7, E. Dawson 7, Harkins 6, 
Lutz 5, Cantrell 5, Greenwood 5, Nelson 5, Perry 5, H. A. 
Dawson 4, Mawson 4, Firth 4, Roatche 3. 

Shoot for watch: 





Targets: 25 25 25 25 Total. 
DG cikvsvatetbepaeenbssneceny> 20 15 20 22 77 
DET ccunashssstvaeetusewasnyasee 17 19 19 14 69 
DET. ckhisuhanidsbduvediénenhodeninn 17 11 2 21 69 
NEE: bh.5t0nscconsendeceuseséesen 14 15 17 2 66 
PE ciichciedGecth spanks baueensenn 14 21 14 17 66 
Dh. ctiubvistagposvateucksateseseun 14 15 18 18 65 
DL:  GuckehveaGksbesateeuekbadonens 13 14 18 15 60 
EE nishe Vacs skonswunuhobabieneens li 17 18 12 58 
Ci scccdwukgh ncacduphakonvan tena 7 16 «18 12 57 
SME <i cccasminbnvabentcasiant 10 14 18 15 57 

MT ct nebaSrarcesteenesscenuine 1441616 9 55 
DE Suttashubseneeespseuranabat ll 12 15 15 53 
De tcl conkdusucessatnswerpencoue 10 10 17 18 50 
th. SpGkeckokktaniaheeseachsseeebes 6 817 9 49 
DEE, Cost cukhogosenncwarahed > eeane 9 8 10 12 40 
Pe ED cn ccGu cap ebasvecouaaensy sn 2 ‘a 
PN 5055 wibookunbecassenceeee 419 9 
DE “ccccclcsukanssaphhcanessosuk 9 14 16 
I i sphab pavedueSenebGnusbheasce 8 17 12 
White 9 16 18 
Myers ll 14 13 
Gilbert .... a ae 
MNER: céxnse 16 17 
Wakely 10 14 
Butler os 
PE <vcensunvinegubnese 
Roatche > 
DL. chscessusebhbvukhevnessseis Bas met 
IEE | icncincecnneesesdccesss . Be 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrtcrarr, N. J., Feb. 8—The cold to-day did not 
keep the men at home, seventeen being present and 
shooting through four trophy events. 

Mr. A. R. Allan was the winner of event 1, the second 
leg on the Boxall trophy, with a score of 25, while Grin- 
nell captured the third i. on the Greener gun (event 2, 
at 50 targets). Three men ‘tied for the third event, 
being the second leg for the Barnes trophy. Mr. L. W. 
Colquitt wen out on the shoot-off. No. 4 was won by 
Waring with a full score to his credit.. 


Events: 






c+ 2 r3 > ry 
Neaf Apgar ....... . 0 21 6 2 02-4 02 023 
Jack Fanning 020 O21 023-44 020 021 
G W Boxall.. 120 117 116-33 118 217 
Dr J D Bur 121 123 121-44 123 121 
A R Allan.. 125 122 11941 122 117 
O C Grinnell, 221 225 220-45 219 113 
W H Lane.. 417 418 414-32 416 722 
E Winslow . 519 523 519-42 519 518 
S SOB. 0000s 322 319 321-40 321 .... 
P H Cockefair......... 3, Seer 4 20 si 
TOR TOE sccsnscnee 118 119 121-40 122 118 
V C Waring......... 620 617 617-34 619 725 
ae ot ee 615 617 616-33 613 6 22 
ee OS ea a.:34'ns = vee 523 5 22 
W B Spencer......... 416 oe a a as 
ch & ~<a 016 023 O1 2 021 016 
L W Colquitt......... 117 118 12240 123 124 
Epwarp WIrnstow, Sec’y. 


At Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 8.—There was a cold, strong 
wind as weather conditions prevailing at the live-bird 
shoot held at the Point Breeze track to-day. Thirteen 


was a lucky number, that being the number of entries. 


Edwards, from the 30yd. mark, scored straight alone. 
Three tied on 9, 


namely, Bivens, Bender and Lamb. 





Scores: 

I, “0 G5 dhck sv utawdteapannuancacetanbenn 1221211112—10 
i . » » -0222222222— 9 
. » + -2122212222— 9 
« -2222212021— 9 
2%2*222222— 8 
2222001221— 8 

EEE. nocnanphknostyn sbesespebeeskedeaserereil 
SE MD -s bbc cuvenvsudacbbadcaaencneeeell 2200111122— 8 

DENIED cihesteweccndsheddbushGecéeeseceuteall 
CME, <a cieenventnnsvhend bebnas seuecinkbeeae 02221*2212— 8 
DCSE: dhiwat pvaschgiesssciunbubexendant 2000222212— 7 
EEE, senuhbe~aunnvesauGusereskMaeeeael 2222222000— 7 
SEED. Sh ncub acces hknbacetaesbonbsesmenteati 2122202020— 7 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 8.—The temperature was sharply 
cold, yet there was a good attendance of the Crescent 
shooters at the weekly gathering to-day. The leg on the 
February cup was won by Mr. G. G. Stephenson, Jr., 
with a total of 22. The team event was won by Messrs, 
C. A. Lockwood and L. C. Hopkins, with 42, after shoot- 
ing off a tie of 41 with Messrs. W. C. Damron and A. E. 
Herdrickson. The leg on the State trophy was scored 
by Mr. L. C. Hopkins. Scores: 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 


R C Williams....... 1 6 Dr F C Raynor..... 3 12 
Se EE s conensese 2 15 Se ee a theo, ll 
G G Stephenson, Jr. 2 13 W W Marshall..... 3 10 
T Be BER. i ccnccnes 1 13 L C Hopkins...... 3 30 
F B Stephenson..... oR H B Vanderveer.... 2 10 

Trophy skcot, 15 targets: 

Sea 2 15 H B Vanderveer... 2 10 
N W_ Marshall..... 3 14 R C Williams...... 8 
L C Hopkins....... 3 14 necks oe 2 8 
Dr F C ‘Raynor.... 3 13 G G Stephenson, Jr. 2 6 
F B Stephenson.... 0 12 7h. MEME este teaesss. : 3 

February cup, 25 targets: 

G G Stephenson, Jr. 3 22 W W Marshali..... 5 18 
DD ZT BAGRS ccveccce 4 21 H B Vanderveer... 4 18 
A E Hendrickson .. 4 20 ON eee 2 17 
R C Williams ...... 2 19 Dr F C Raynor..... 5 17 
C A Lockwood..... 3 19 Be  evenasdax'e 417 
F B Stephenson..... 0 19 C Hopkins....... 5 16 
Stake trophy, 25 targets: 
L C Hopkins....... 5 21 Be ee enn ieeesccte 2 14 
Ww WwW Marshali: eaee 5 19 G G Stephenson, Jr. 3 14 
A E Hendrickson... 4 18 ee eee 414 
F B Stephenson.... 0 17 H B Vanderveer.... 4 16 
gi ee 4 17 C A Lockwood...... 3 13 
R C Williams....... 2 15 Dr F C Raynor..... 5 12 
Scratch shoot, 15 targets: 
F B Stephenson ...... il A E Hendrickson...... 9 
C A Lockwood......... 10 R C Williams.......... 8 
Team shoot, 25 targets: 
C Lockwood..... 3 W C Damron... 2 17 
L C Hopkins.... 5 18—41 A Hendrickson...4 24—41 
G Stephenson, Jr. 3 15 
DF Be covese 4 25—40 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
C Lockwood..... 2 2 W C Damron... 2 16 
L C Hopkins.... 5 19—42 A Hendrickson.. 4 25—41 


Colorado Springs Gun Club. 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo., Feb. 1.—The regular club 
shoot of the Colorado Springs Gun Club was held to- 


day. The weather was clear, cold and bright, with a 
light wind. Scores: 

Events: 123 45.6 7 8 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 20 = at._Broke. 
Chas D Plank........ 1919191919 24..20 145 139 
Lute P. Lawton ..... 1719 16 201519 .... 12 8106 
Max E Hensler..... 20: 20 ae Ee 6%. 6 os 100 86 
A Merideth ........ 1718 151814...... 100 82 
Harold Money ...... 18 18 2019 20... .... 100 95 
i W Garrett........ 18 16 19 2019 22 24... 150 138 

oP. Mba iknsecke 11 16 12 15 161719.. 150 «106 

Percy Hagerman .... .. 18 17 16 19 22... .. 105 92 
Duncan Chisholm.... .. .. 918 16...... 60 37 


Joun W. Garrett, Capt. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


March 14-21—New York Zettler Rifle Club 100-shot 
gallery championship. F. Hecking, Sec’y. 








Massachusetts Rifle Association. 

Watnut Hitt, Mass., Feb. 8.—The weekly ae 
of the Massachusetts Rifle Association was held at its 
range to-day, and in spite of the icy gale which swept 
across the grounds, the attendance was excellent. 

Messrs. Charles and Daniels tempted Providence by 
shooting at 1,000yds. during the morning, the former 
coming out high man with only one shot off the target. 
The elevations at this distance were 20ft. in excess of 
the necessary allowance for last summer, and bullseyes 
were made with 19ft. of windage allowance. 

J. Busfield was high in the offhand match with 87, a 
score relatively as good as one well ‘over 90 would be 
on an average day. The scores: 

Offhand practice match: J. Busfield 87, 85, 80; H. E. 
Tuck 84, Bi: v.. t. ee ; R. L. Dale %, 74; A. 
Niedner 72; Dr. P. Holder 72. 

Long-range rifle match, 1,000yds.: W. Charles 33, 31; 
F. Daniels, 24, 19. 

Military rifle medal match: W. R. Mente 42. 

Pistol ee match: O. E. Gerrish 92, 86, 86; D. G. 
Fox 82, 81. 

Military revolver medal match: 

Military revolver medal match: W. R. Murphy 8, 
49, 48; A. Mortimer 49, 49, 46. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


New York, Feb. 6.—The gallery shoot of the N. Y. C. 
S. C. resulted as follows: 

Ring target: A. P. Fegert 481, R. Busse 480, Aug. 
Kronsberg 479, Chas. Wegner 468, Frank Schwarz _ 464, 
H. C. Radloff 464, Reed Schwanemann 442, Aug. Reib- 
stein 422, A. Wiltz 418. 











U.S. AMMUNITION 


The proof of the Cartridge is in the shooting. The United States Army, 


by careful tests, have proven the V. S. Cartridges to be the most 
accurate and reliable. 










MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-45 Park St., New York. 






















114-116 Market St, San Francisee 





Myles Standish Rifle Club. A ee 43 43 43 44 44 44 44 45 45 46-441 *W M Faweett.......5.... 89 89 9 





10 90 90 90 91 91 91 95—+ 
Se teat Pies H M Strickland........2: 42 42 43 43 43 43 43 43 44 44-430 *M_S Folkins............. 88 88 88 88 89 89 89 90 92 92-893 

Deeentam, Wn, Pie. 1 We dave bet some Nery bok, Man... .....-.. 42 42 42 43 43 43 43 43 43 44-496 OL R Hatch.......0.0.0... 87 87 87 88 88 89 90 91 91 93—891 
weat er t * = = ; ¢ oe e o an he i os . *C Y CME ccs cone co 41 41 42 42 43 43 43 43 44 45—427 oe a re 87 87 87 88 88 88 89 91 92 92—889 
anes -_ three awe : severe co as ha .* en- GM Sterling............ 41 41 42 42 42 42 43 43 44 45-495 A _LFarwell............. 83 84 84 84 85 86 87 88 88 91—860 
foney - “4 anne a : pone gun crank ower ied Gehonladd «... ... 40 40 41 41 41 41 42 42 43 44-415 G_H Wilkins.............. 82 82 82 83 84 85 85 86 87 87—843 
ee ne gallery. oo that have s ae up are so lke *Lieut H W Way. ..., 39 40 40 40 40 41 41 42 43 45—412 Ee Re COM PEs se caenexus 81 81 81 82 83 84 84 84 84 89—833 
in the tournament that to secure another point is like L F Cummings.......... * 37 38 40 40 41 41 42 42 43 44408 *H M Strickland......... 79 79 80 80 83 83 83 86 87 92—832 
finding a needle in the hay mow. + I i, NS ctr oon ce 79 80 80 80 80 81 82 83 83 89—817 

Many members are lamenting over the fact that matches *A F Graffam 80 80 80 80 79 81 82 83 84 84—813 
are hard to get this year. We haven’t heard from our ia Caan... 78 78 79 79 80 80 31 82 83 87—807 
Providence friends this year, but expect to meet them ‘sO Mad... . 77 78 78 78 79 79 79 84 84 36802 
at the Massachusetts Rifle Association shoot on Wash- H B Chandier........... 74 7 76 77 77 78 78 80 85 85—785 
in ey oneey. 1: ahiaaed ik aaiaila dieaiie’ thae é ie Rabdawasneetnad 74 74 75 75 76 76 77 77 79 79—762 
section for some two months, and members of our “trad- q SS 72 73 74 74 75 76 77 77 79 79—757 
ing department” have held anything in the pistol line at st as . 
a premium. This week the dealers here secured a dozen nH Gok oe eee 80 80 81 8487 82.4 
pistols which were eagerly grabbed as soon as the word ‘we teen 67 74 83 74.6 
—_ sent =~ that they had ae ary oe PanIO eae ee ge ee | 7 

ave vowed they were going after somebody’s scalp with Sa al Le ; 
these new guns, and Mr. F. B. Marston was the first oe ee shots with hand “ 88 92 92—456 
man to make his initial entry in the pistol division this = §$$9MRG) "= 950 UU UCIT Ut sesreesueseeeseesweseesceres ae: 
week. Mr, Graffam has “done things’ this week with Best 50 consecutive shots with rifle: 
~ ee, une 48 en. ic has been meowes E L Cobb, Jr . 45 50 48 47 47-241 
the han un but six weeks, and has now reached the a ee ee 5 
i chan Maman Bolden Cake Sul, Seder, end Fs Mae as wave vindacascaceceosa 49 50 49 47 46—241 


Sterling have also shown improvement this week, 
Messrs, Stevens, Folkins, Stoughton, Eveleth, Marston, 
Berry, Strickland and Mitchell all bettered their rifle 
scores this weck. A very hard luck target was shot by 
Mr. Stoughton this week, when he placed nine. con- 
secutive shots within the five-ring and his tenth shot 
going to a wide three. Same old story, How did I do it? 


= perfect target with rifle: Dec. 25, E. L, Cobb, 


Jr. 

High aggregate, both classes: F. L. Hayden 1417, 
S. B. Adams 1381, W. M. Fawcett 1366, M. S. Folkins 
1360, L. R. Hatch 1354. 

*Denotes prize positions. 











Re-entry tournament, rifle: * 

*G H Wilkins... ... 49 49 49 49 49 49 50 50 50 50—495 COMPOSITE TARGET. 
. ; 5‘ 
o- t Caen ii ° > 2 = S 2 S S 2 = on oalade by A. Hubaleck, winner of Championship, Indoor Celumbia Rifle Club. 
*H W Stevens 48 48 48 48.48 49 49 49 49 50-486 5,4, Caliber Rifle Teague tournament; 100 shots; score — Racuesrer, N. Y., Feb. 4—Each man shot two strings 
M S  Folkins . 45 45 46 47 47 47 47 47 48 48-467” fxs = of ten shots each, 7dft., offhand. Scores of the star team 
RH Crosby. * 46 48 46 46 46 47 41 47 47 4t—a63 ew 
rosby —465 se 9 42 48—405 

LR. Hatch...... 45 46 46 46 46 46 46 47 47 48463 fh bb Dow. ---------eeeeeee ee eS ee McCheeey |2.-2.-.0.50<5- 23 23 24 24 24 24 24 25 25 25—241 
W M Faweett............ 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46—460 Poe cs so strestce ; cee 23 23 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25-239 
P T Stoughton........... 45 45 45 45:45 46 46 47 47 48—459 Original ten targets unfinished: Fredericks ...........0000 23 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 25—241 
A ee as. snc 45 45 45 45 45 46 46 46 47 47457 W B Thomes ............... 46 46.0 93 24 24 24 24 25 25 25 25 25-244 
Oe ets askeenasennds 45°45 45 45 45 45 46 46 47 47-456 W P Knight ............... SEBSESES BF Willard ..........0cc0cee0 22 24 24 24 25 25 25 25 25 25-244 
A F_ Graffam............. 45 45.45 45 45 45 46 46 46 46454 Capt R C Parker........... 41 41 42 42 43 43 43 430 42.1 24 24 24 24 24 24 25 25 25 25—245 
We Ba oor on ss cases 44 44°45 45 45 45 46 46 46 47453 W B Darton................. 42 a 42.0 Hendrickson .......-..00. 20 22 23 23 24 24 24 24 25 25234 
E H_Eveleth......00002. 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 46 46 46453 PF W Edwards............... 39 40 41 42 43 45 45 .: 21 22 22 24 24 25 25 25 25 25-238 
{A Folwartshny.......... 44 44 45 45 45 45 45 46 46 47-452 P G Thompson............. 39 40 40 42 SE NN dsrcnsins ce cet sevedy 22 22 23 23 24 24 25 25 25 25238 

iS 00) SNOGIRY << «500002 43 44 44 44 45 45 46 46 47 48452 «LL S Haseltine.............. 36 39 41 41 39.2 23 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 25241 
SA ¢; Petes... oss. 44 44 44 44.45 45 45 45 47 47-450 © P Masse...........0.--0+ 35 40 Wee“ Geaheaed) sc eicessscesaxecs 19 22 22 23 23 23 24 24 25 25230 
*Jas M B Webber........ 44 44 44 44 45 45 45 46 46 47-450 HH B Chandler.............. 34 36 38 38 40 37.2 22 23 23 23 23 23 24 24 24 24-233 
SE, TE Wo ccn<occivenes 444 44 44 45 45 45 46 46 47-450 F W B Martin.............. 33 34 36 37 39 M.8 - Brocker *..ccc.0ce0-ccooee’ 19 20 21 23 23 24 24 24 24 25297 
*F B Marston............ 44 44 44 45 45 45 45 46 46 46450 FM Gray.......... teseseees 28 31 36 36 37 3.6 20 22 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 25-237 
*W R Berry.............- 43 43 44 45 45 45 45 45 46 49—450 Denotes prize positions. Winer 553 35S 19 19 21 21 22 23 24 24 25 25295 
Be Se CDS o kb osscecccose 43 43 43 44 44 44 45 45 47 47-445 Re-entry tournament, hand gun: r ’ 21.22 22 22 23 24 24 24 26 25—232 
T BeWetek oe ciosccscesc 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 45 47-444 *F L’ Hayden.............. 92 92 92 92°92 92-92 93°94 94-9295 Gram ...........e.ceceeee ee 21 22 24 24 24 24 25 25 2% 25—239 
O E Gerrish ............. 42 43 43 44 44 44 45 45 46 46-441 *S B Adams.............. 90 91 91 91 91 92 92 92 93 93—916 _ 2222 29 23 24 24 25 25 25 25-237 
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——FLEVEN YEARS—I-2-3-4-5-6-1-8-9-10—1 I ELEVEN YEARS—1-2-3-4-5 -6-1-8-3-10-1 | 


Another Great Peters Victory 


At the Annual Championship Tournament of the Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League at Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1908, the 
lion’s share of the honors, AS USUAL, was captured with the world-famed SEMI-SMOKELESS AMMUNITION— including FIRST 
PLACE or tie for first, in Every Match but two. This makes 


ELEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


that the INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIP of the U. S. has been won with PETERS CARTRIDGES, including the WORLD'S 
RECORD. The Championship for 1908 was won at Rochester by Arthur Hubalek, F. C. Ross tied for second, L. P. Ittel, third. 
The scores : : 


1. Arthur Hubalek - - 2,464 4. C.F. Snellen - - - 2,457 8 A.A. Stillman - - 2,442 
2. F.C. Ross (tie) - - 2,460 6. Jesse Smith - - - 2,446 9. Owen Smith - - - 2,440 
3. L.P.JIttel - - - - 2,458 7. LC. Buss - - - - 2,443 10. E.J.Kurtz - - - 2,459 

ll. Geo. A. Morse (tie) 2,435 


All the Above and 14 out of the First 17 Men Shot PETERS Cartridges 


CONTINUOUS MATCH.—L. P. Ittel and Arthur Hubalek were two of three shooters who tied for FIRST, with 4 POSSIBLE 
SCORES OF 75. They used PETERS .22 SHORT CARTRIDGES. 


BULL’S EYE MATCH.-G. A. Morse won Second with a 1 degree bull; L. P. Ittel won fourth with 2 degrees and C. Kerrigan 
won fifth with 24% degrees. SEVEN MEN shooting PETERS made bulls better than 5 degrees. 


HONORARY TARGET.—Won by E. J. Kurtz, shooting PETBRS .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. Score, 3% degrees. 


COLUMBIA SPECIAL.—ist, C. H. McChesney, scoring 88. 2d, L. P. Ittel, Arthur Hubalek, scoring 60. 3d, F. C. Ross, 
scoring 33. All using PETERS. 9 out of 10 prizes. 


SKIDDOO MATCH.—Tie for FIRST PLACE, by GEO. A. MORSE, with 3 perfect scores of 75. Ammunition used: Peters. 


More than one-half of all contestants who entered the tournament used PETERS CARTRIDGES. This, taken in connection with 
the wonderful victories and marvelous scores in the past ELEVEN YEARS, makes the most remarkable record in the annals of shooting. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


. NEW YORK {9° Chambers, street CINCINNATI, OHIO _ new onteans! 374Matgzine Styoet 


—FIEVEN YEARS—I-2-9-4-5-6-1-8-9-10-11_—ELEVEN YEARS—1-2-3-4-5-6-1-8-9-10-11 
Sharp Shooting for Sport and War 


BY W. W. GREENER. 


__A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid and practical; and the beginner 
will be grateful for the clear, simple and understandable directions laid déwn. Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. NEW YORK 


STEVEN 


rin 


—— FLEVEN YEARS—I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11 —— 
6-8-L 9-S-7-€-C-I—SUVIA N3AI1I — 


, 
. 






For sport or service—Stevens Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols are unexcelled. 
Low in Price — High in Quality — good, strong, reliable Firearms. 


A Stevens Shooter Once—a Stevens Shooter ALWAYS 


If you cannot obtain from your Dealer, we ship direct, Fully illustrated 160-page Catalog of entire line will be 
express prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog Price. mailed upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5668 
New York Office, 98 Chambers St. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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National Sportsman's Association. 


Tue officers and committees were elected at the annual 

meeting of the Junior Branch of the National Sports- 
nen’s Association, held recently at the Plaza otel, 
New York. 

There was much interest manifested in the .22-caliber 
Afle shooting contest, to be held by the Association at 
he forthcoming Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, at 
\ladison Square Garden, Feb. 20 to March 7. This con- 
est is for schoolboys only; positions standing, and 
prone; distance 50ft. The contests are as follows: 

1. Shooting contest, open to members of the Sports- 
men’s Association, each member to shoot ten shots in 
succession, highest score to win. 

2. Best five shots, standing, open to anybody not over 
ighteen years, attending school in the United States. 
High schools, private schools, military academies and 
elementary schools are included. 

3. Best ten shots standing, open to any boy attend- 
ing a_military academy, school or institute. 

4. Five best shots standing, open to any boy attend- 
ing a summer camp or camps in the United States. 

5. Team shooting, open to high schools of New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities within a radius of 100 miles 
f New York city. Five-man teams. Five shots stand- 
ing and five shots prone. 

6. Team shooting, open to all military academies, for 
the military cea championship. Teams of five boys 
to compete. Five shots standing and five prone. 

7. Open contest to all amateur marksmen in 
United States. . 
No entrance fee in any contest. 


the 


Each shot one cent. 


HYGIENIC VALUE OF FORESTS. 


To the majority of people trees have no other 
value but that of wood producers. There are 
unquestionably also a large and growing num- 
ber who regard trees from an esthetic point 
of view, and value them for the aid they afford 
in rendering the landscape effective. Few, how- 
ever, have ever realized what would be the sani- 
tary condition of the world if all the trees were 
removed, or have considered how important an 
influence the woodlands have upon the regula- 
tion of climate, says the Boston Transcript. 
Bernard Palissy realized this, and so did 
Fernando Colon, ‘who so long ago as 1540 de- 
<lared that the rains in Madeira, the Azores and 
the Canaries, had become rarer since the trees 
had been cut down. Humboldt, Boussingault 
and Becquerel have each in turn raised a warn- 
ing voice against reckless deforestation, and 
each have demonstrated in a most concltsive 
manner that without trees there will be little 
rain, and consequently a falling off in natural 
irrigation. 

On the continent there are districts where the 
principal rivers have decreased in volume since 
the clearing of the woods near their sources 
and there is at the present time a small tribu- 
tary of the order, which within living memory 
regularly turned three or four mills in its 
course, which is now absolutely dry except after 
severe rainstorms. In the south of France, in 
Spain, Italy, Algeria, Morocco and all around 
the Mediterranean, the same thing is being ex- 
perienced. The rain instead of falling in 
moderate showers, as formerly, now comes in 
violent gushes with long periods of drouth be- 
tween. The consequence is that the grasses 
and other low growing plants perish. Their 
roots wither away and the soil no longer held 
together by their fibres is washed away by the 
occasional violent storms, and-carried down 
into the bed of the rivers. Countries which were 
once the granaries of the world, on which a 
numerous population thrived, are now little 
better than deserts. 

The mischief wrought by wholesale clearance 
of woods has awakened attention in many of 
the countries named, and replanting has been 
undertaken on a large scale by individuals. 
communities and governments with the most de- 
cisive results. Where such attempts have, been 
made the climate has become less extreme, rain 
has fallen more uniformly and public health 
has improved. In Northwest India the bene- 
ficial effects of tree planting have been most 
marked, converting a barren desert into a region 
of great fertility. The influence of trees on the 
health. of communities is also very marked, 
London affords a striking,example of this truth. 
The metropolis of England is,the best wooded 
city in the world, and it is also the most healthy, 
its death rate being lower than that of average 
large towns, though within the metropolitan 
area there exists a population larger than that 
of many, kingdoms and principalities. The rea- 
son for this is easily explained. The foliage of 





JUST PIKE 


BALLISTITE — 


WINS 


Sunny South Handicap—25 Live Birds. By Fred King, of Denver, Col. 
Sunny South Handicap—At Targets. By Otto Sens, of Houston, Texas. 
Houston Chronicle Trophy. By E. S. Forsgard, of Waco, ‘Texas. 


EMPIRE Did the Trick! 
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The Two Best Smokeless Powders Extant 
J.H. LAU @ CO., Agents, 75 Chambers St., New York City 

















The Marlin 16 gauge 
repeating shotgun is an 
exact copy of the Havin 
Model 19 12-gauge and 
contains all the features 
which have made MZar/n shotguns famous. 

The solid top, side ejection, automatic recoil safety 
lock and closed-in action are present in Model 16; 
each part refined a little to meet the lighter charges 
of powder used in a 16 gauge shotgun. 

Grade D has fine Damascus barrel and Grade 
C Model 16 Z&ev shotgun barrels are made of 
‘* Special Smokeless Steel’’; all ZZzzv¥Zz barrels are 
bored to shoot both black and smokeless powders. 


16 Gauge, Model. M6 : 
Kepeating Shotgun 
Grade D 


This is a high grade, guaranteed repeating shotgun 
which weighs but 614 pounds, and yet is as effective 
as most 12 gauge guns which weigh 74 and8 pounds. 


The working parts of Model 16 repeating shotgun 
are made of the finest quality of steel drop forgings, 
cut down from solid blocks to the nicely fitting 
parts of the finished shotgun. 


With one shell in the chamber and five in the 
magazine, Model 16 shotgun can be fired six times 
in four seconds. 


For grouse, quail, woodcock, prairie chickens, 
teal, woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits and all other 
smaller game this gun is unsurpassed. The upland 
shooter will readily see the advantage of a repeat- 
ing shotgun weighing a pound to two pounds lighter 
than the average 12 gauge and yet having all the 
effectiveness of the heavier arm. 


Send three stamps for catalog which fully describes all the Ttarlin gars, 


The Marlin Firearms G@., 27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











REMINISCENCES OF A 
SPORTSMAN. 


BY J. PARKER WHITNEY. 


This is a volume of extraordinary interest. 
The author, who is a well known man of affairs, 
and conspicuously successful in large business 
interests, has drawn from his life-long partici- 
pation in field-snorts a thousand and one inci- 
dents worth the telling. The book is compelling 
in its hold on the reader; once begun it will not 
be put aside until finished. 468 pages. Price, 
$3.00 (postage, 25 cents). 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest anp Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


EOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





“FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Gor. Nassau St., 


New York. 





With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflec- 
, torsand Adjustable 
ee Attachments. - 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head i 
Jack(Front-and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, ete. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or ve' 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 











When writing the adv. in 


“Forest 


say you 
and Stream:” 


saw 































































































Ansley H. Fox double hammerless gun. With a mechanism much more simple 
and strong than in other guns and a locking bolt which cannot shoot loose 


The A. H. Fox Gun 


is a gun to rely on in field or at trap. “Handy,” quick, certain in operation, 
the Fox gun stands first in the estimation of sportsmen—actually 


‘*The Finest Gun in the World”’ 


H. FOX GUN CO.,4670North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Insist upon your Shells 
being loaded with 


WALSRODE 


The original and best 
dense smokeless. Not af- 
fected by climatic changes 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 


SOLE VU. S. AGENTS 


302 and 304 Broadway, New York 


















































Blackfoot Lodge Tales. Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Champion Wing Shot 
































The Story of a Prairie People. By George Bird Grinnell. of the World, Embracing Hints for Skilled arks- 
Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. Habit apes Bare Ens, Sortomen: Haunts and 
Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimac wi; Deetiog ood Weuting at Deas” Gath ae 
with.two of the three tribes which made up the grest — ae oo Po 











: t pages. Price, $2.00. 
confederation known as the Blackfoot tion, d a 5 +e : 
having the confidence of the braves andl aiset al ‘the ie | Soe 008 © ne Shosting. is odes k of ——_- 
-, won, be has penetrated deep into the secret history ote from his own tich coe ee a 
— and moral to illustrate and emphasize his teaching. The 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. scope of the book—a work of nearly 509 pages—is shown 
a +7)» 
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T . Shooting. i Fined Seas Shooting. Quail 
rap-Shooter’s Ready Reckoner, ye ee Fee SF 
r ie Pe Plover. Wild Ducks and Western Duck Shooting. Wild 
or, socantaining at_a glance the Division of Moneys in Cranes and Swans. Wild Turkey and Deer Shoot- 
rapshooting. Price, 25 cents. ing. he Art of Shooting on the Wing. Shooting Dogs 
There are forty tables, covering varying entry fees, | 7~Breeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trapshoot 
prices of targets and the number of entries, and it is the | ™™8- 
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trees absorb from the atmosphere a large pro- 
portion of its carbonic acid, which without this 
natural filtration would be left in the air to be 
breathed by the people, with the consequence of 
diminished health. Trees are not only beauti- 
ful objects in the landscape and useful as sup- 
plying valuable timber, but they are necessary) 
for the proper regulation of the climate and the 
absorption of gases deleterious to the human 
frame. The duty of all is, therefore, not only to 
spare the trees, but to plant them wherever and 
whenever possible. 


IN A BRITISH WOOD. 


A RIDE in a wood contains all scenery, water 
excepted, says a writer in the London Times. 
A man must be a sportsman quite to enjoy the 
full charm of a riding, and as he stands waiting 
for the cackle and rattle of the rising pheasant 
he has a rare opportunity to observe, and plenty 
of time to enjoy, both the details of the scenery 
and the movements of the animals that give life 
to it. His position as an observer is incom 
parable. Where he stands all is quiet, and 
myst be quiet. At a distance a slight and or- 
ganized noise moves the wild things of the wood 
toward the quieter quarter. They are intent on 
what is behind them, and more blind than usual 
to what is in front of them. The same causes 
bring about strange and surprising juxtaposi- 
tions. A week or so ago, in a very beautiful 
Midland covert, a fox moved up to his run 
within three feet of one of the guns and stopped 
there, listening intently to the noises behind 
him, and only at last aware through his nose of 
the gun standing over him. Close beside him 
was a cock-pheasant equally unobservant of the 
danger in front, and the movements and atti- 
tudes of these natural enemies were to be 
watched with such intimacy that the observer 
could almost feel with them the anxious sense 
of being hunted and an inclination to avoid the 
approach of the clumsy gang who were blunder- 
ing through the sanctuary. When the firing be- 
gins the scene of course is changed, and the 
keenest sportsman may be allowed to feel glad 
when now and again the pheasants are slow in 
coming; the naturalist in him fights with the 
sportsman; and, though in Walter Scott’s words, 
“the conscious pride of art” is the stronger in- 
stinct in the hunter, some kinship in the wild 
remains to give a substance and a humanity to 
the memory of the day’s sport. 

A man coming back to shoot in a Midland 
wood after an interval of some ten or a dozen 
years would find its community not a little 
changed. The pheasants themselves are not 
what they were. You scarcely find any longer 
a pure example of the old English pheasant. 
The Japanese bird with the white ring round his 
neck and more vivid peacock tints has proved 
a dominant variety; and, splendid though his 
colors are and his flight strong, one must re- 
gret the disappearance of the old English bird, 
with his more autumnal coloring. Several va- 
rieties of pheasant have been successfully turned 
down, and in the birds that are crosses between 
them the tints often do not consent to a peace- 
able relation. You see not infrequently light 
brown wings attached as if by mistake to a 
rainbow body, and the abrupt contrast has the 
curious effect of making the wings look too 
small for the weight they support. When one 
sees such birds, either over the trees or in the 
bag, one is inclined to agree with the vigorous 
diatribes of Mr. Tegetmeier against all alien 
importations. The inclination, however, disap- 
pears when at the end of the day some fine 
partridges are killed which clearly owe their 
physique to the strain of Hungarian blood. We 
are at a period when most birds are increasing 
and most vermin decreasing. Some thirty-five 
years ago, keepers in the home counties made 2 
fair sum of money by killing pole-cats at 2s. 6d. 
a head. To-day. the pole-cat is almost as rare 
in England as the wildcat in Scotland, and even 
stoats are in places so few that sportsmen have 
been found to declare that a few more would 
be a good thing. The fox, classed in the early 
ages as vermin, is, of, course, an exception; 
and of them the huntsman of a famous pack re- 
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cently declared that he would be glad to see 
fewer. 

Though they still turn down foxes in Hert- 
fordshire, in most hunts the number tends to 
increase; and, by way of illustration, five foxes 
were afoot in one small Midland wood on the 
day’s shooting to which reference has been 
made. It is characteristic of the animals that 
the cubs absolutely refused to be driven from 
the woods. It was their sanctuary as well as 
the sanctuary of the pheasants, and a fox, unlike 
the migratory stoat, is singularly faithful to his 
haunts. How soon after the pack is gone you 
may mark an old vixen, alert.and self-contained, 
slip back to covert down the hedgerow. An- 
other animal that has increased everywhere is 
the woodpecker, regarded as a prize by some 
French sportsmen. His loud laugh is every- 
where in wood and field, his nest is impregnable, 
and we are such bad foresters in England that 
we give him choice of a multitude of rotten 
trees to select. If the numbers continue to in- 
crease, we may presently see in England a sight 
that strikes every visitor to the Garden City of 
Toronto, where the red woodpecker is one of 
the most conspicuous denizens of square and 
boulevard. The blue wing of the jay, much 
valued by the maker of salmon flies, is only less 
conspicuous in the wood than the green and 
gold of the woodpecker, and his survival is 
strange. The bird figures in the bag at every 
wood shoot, it is ludicrously easy to shoot, 
keepers wage war on it, and the nest is fairly 
obvious. But its wits save it. It is bold enough 
to descend on a garden before the gardener’s 
eyes and devour his peas; but on the bush that 
keepers, after the fashion of the shrike, hang 
with the corpses of marauders you will see in 
the Midlands ten magpies to one jay, though 
the jay is the commoner bird. The magpie is 
perhaps, the one verminous ‘bird that one ex- 
pects to disappear. The nest is a beacon that 
can scarcely avoid detection, and the greed of 
the bird exceeds, to the point of suicide, its fear 
of being trapped. 

is experience of the increase of birds, 
even such unpreserved yet sportsman’s birds as 
the wood pigeon, is common through England; 
and, however one part of the country differs 
from another as a sanctuary, no unprejudiced 
observer can doubt that preservation has re- 
populated fields and woods. The excesses of 
some “keepers” have to some ears given the 
name of preservation a satiric turn; but one 
sees when one shoots more kestrels, more owls 
in the air, and fewer hung on the trees. The 
spinneys and hedgerows are livelier and more 
tuneful than they used to be, especially where 
the head of game is large. The moral is scarce- 
ly avoidable that game-preserving rather than 
bird-protection. is the principal cause; and there 
is no cant in the sportsman’s claim to enjoy his 
sport because ofthe animals he does not shoot. 
Even the red berries of the spindle or the rest- 
less patrol of an elm leaf fluttering ground- 
ward with butterfly flight become as proper 
parts of the enjoyment of a day’s covert shoot- 
ing as any rocketing shot. They are not so 
much talked of, it is true; and perhaps a right 
and left at a woodcock and a cat, a recent feat 
that can have few parallels, was a more dra- 
matic occurrence. 


RAWHIDE SHOES. 


THE hunter now ventures into the swamps in 
his rawhide shoes, lacing nearly up his calf. 
These shoes are apt to become very dry and 
hard, so that they will crack. Prevent this by 


liberal applications of neat’s-foot oil. One of : 


the by-products of the Standard Oil Company, 
says the Press, is a paste made of petroleum re- 
fuse that is absolutely waterproof. The rubber 
companies make a rubber varnish or cement 
that is excellent for rough shoes. More hunters 
die from wet feet than are killed in the woods 
by being mistaken for game. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Simple y 
Lever | 


OME old Greek said he could pry the earth loose with a lever if he hada good: place to rest it 

S on. To him a lever seemed a very wonderful thing. It is. If a hammer ofa shot gun is to be 

cocked, why not use the simplest form of mechanism — the lever? If a shell is to be extracted, 

why not seek to utilize the same lever? That is the way the inventor of the Lefever shot gun went at 

it—free from all the old-time complicated mechanisms. He sought simplicity. He made one piece of 

substantial steel serve, He used the cocking hook of the Lefever shot gun as a shell ejector—one piece 

instead of eighteen to twenty-five pieces. Add the hammer and its sear, and you have the Lefever system. 
You will buy no other gun after trying this modern simplified action. 


Lefever Shot Guns 


Enough advantages over other high-grade guns are told of in the 
Lefever catalogue to amaze anyone not using the gun itself. Howa 
tight joint is insured with dovetailed fastener and self-compensat- 
ing bolt ; how strain is taken off the hinge joint ; how faith- 
ful workmanship is spent on all parts ; how steel is used 
which is a credit to the great European makers —all 
are to be read and seen in a beautiful catalogue 
worth sending for. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
23 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




























































When You Buy a Gun— 


Take no chances! Buy a Good one! It pays! A 
PARKER GUN is the best built gun in America. 
Thousands of experienced shooters will tell you so. 
It will last a lifetime, and costs from™$37.50 up. 

Built by the oldest gun manufacturers in America. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Parker Bros., MERIDEN, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
32 Warren Street 


SHOT GUN BARGAINS| FALL SHOOTING 


One Fine Hammerless Double Gun, made to order by 


T. Kilby, London, Eng., 12 gauge, 28-inch barrels of _,)\—— 

Sir Whitworth Fluid Steel, beautifully carved Circas- ‘ Seamer POWDER 
sian walnut stock, automatic ejector. Cost : oa 3 5) 
MOMS) Gihiab er oa. ee ow oe $200 5) 2 aa be tele 





One Charles Daly Hammerless, Diamond quality, 12 


gauge, 30-in. fine Damascus barrels. “Second $100 ohare 8 quantity of JP Ganse Robie, Hood shos 
° - *os x c . u ellis Loade a 
hand, in fine condition. Cost $275. Price, Powder, any size shot from No. 12 to Buck at 


One Charles Daly Hammerless, 12 gauge, 30-inch $1.50 PER 100; 
Krupp Steel Barrels, single trigger. Cost regular price $2.50. This {s a job lot so can sell only 
$165 Pri 10 gauges at this price. If you have a 10gauge gun, 
: rice . Se SR Ot it FP ee you should omne _ our order at pe“ and 4 — 
. ° of this bargain lo ou save one dollar an cents 
One L. C. Smith Hammerless Gun, 16 gauge, 28-inch per 100. Don’t use common black powder shells when 
Damascus barrels, automatic ejector, slightly WrFLEs @ emexece TENTS, ete. at lowest 
used... Come Geo. Price. .°. 3 «*s « rices consistent with good goods. Remit by P. O. 
Will send any of these guns C. O. D. for approval ae 
i y ce BK y ; 
on prepayment of express charges. KIRTLAND BROS. & co. 


90 CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK. 


ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


ust say “‘Send me No. 364” and you 
will receive free a big book of 5000 illus- 
trations, with description and low prices 
on Camp Goods, Fishing Tackle,Guns, 
Canoes, Athletic Wear, Indoor an 
Outdoor Games. 


17 Warren St., near B’way, New York 










SHAPPIRIO’S SPORTING GOODS STORE 


905 D St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FILE YOUR FOREST AND STREAM 


We have provided a_ cloth file binder to hold 26 num- 
bers of Forzst anp Stream. It is simple, convenient, 
strong, durable, satisfactory. The successive issues thus 
bound make a handsome volume, constantly growing in 
interest and value. 

The binder will be sent postpaid on receipt of one a, , 
dollar. When writing say you saw the adv. in Fousst 


- FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. AND STREAM. 
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HARD GRAIN 


Established 1802 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 








The Old Time Favorite 


SMOKELESS 
UNIFORM 
CLEAN BURNING 
STABILITY GUARANTEED 





Loaded in All First-Class Shells 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


A Powder for the Most Critical 
Made in America by Americans 








E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Del. 








Special at $5.00 


Regular price, $10.00 


Remington Semi-Hammerless Single Barrel Shotgun, No. 3 model, 12 gauge, 28-inch blued steel 
barrel, Choke Bored, Top Lever, rebounding lock, side cocking lever, oistel exio stock, refinished 
We have purchased a quantity of these famous shotguns, and offer them at the remarkably low 
Send for 72-page Illustrated Catalog Camping, Baseball, Ten- 


price of $5.00 each while they last. 
nis and Fishing Supplies. Mailed on request. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY Co., 







10 Warren Street, NEW YORK, V. S. A. 





Dixon’s Graphite for Sportsmen 


A lubricant and preservative; for fishing rods and reels; 
for gunlocks and barrels; for row, sail eo motor boats, 
Booklets “Graphite Afloat and Afield” and “Dixoa’s 
Motor Graphite” free on request, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - Jersey City, &. 3. 















When writing say you saw the adv. in 
“Forest and Stream.” 





Adventures with Indians and Game. 


By Dr. William Allen. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 

This is a pleasing narrative of adventures on the plains 
and in the Rocky Mountains. Indian ways and wars, 
hunting the bison, antelope, deer, cougar, izzly bear, 
elk are all told interestingly and well. Fully illustrated. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


—_ 


OUR KOMATIK DOGS. 


Ir some of your readers are as fond of animals 
as I am, I am sure they would like to know 
something of dog life in Labrador and northern 
Newfoundland, so I will tell you about the dogs 
belonging to the hospitals at Battle Harbor, 
St. Anthony and here at Harrington. On the 
Labrador and in northern Newfoundland there 
are just two kinds of dogs: Crackies, as the 
people call them, and komatik dogs. The koma- 
tik dogs are large, and some are very fierce, 
because they are partly wolf. Thev are kept 
for drawing the komatiks in the winter, for no 
other animals except reindeer, could go safely, 
or find their way in blinding snow storms over 
the rough snow-covered hills and frozen bays, 
often coated with thin ice, that will not bear 
the weight of anything heavier than dogs 
harnessed separately, and each one at a distance 
from the other. They work very hard, for they 
have to draw all the wood, which is often felled 
ten miles away, water, and freight, as well as 
people. They frequently trot fifty miles in one 
day, but they enjoy this and go very fast. 

There is always a leader, who is chosen for 
having the best instinct for finding the way by 
day or night, and one of them often acts as self 
appointed policeman, keeping the others straight 
and biting the heels of any dog who tries to 
get out of the track or who slacks the traces. 

Their food is quite different from that of city 
dogs, for we have neither beef, mutton, veal, 
pork, nor dog biscuit here, They eat fish, seal 
and whale which, for the winter, is salted or 
frozen. Herring, cods’ heads, capelin and squid 
are what they principally get, with, when their 
masters are good to them and can afford to buy 
it, corn meal, made into porridge with blubber. 
They get but one meal a day, and that in the 
evening after their work is done. They are not 
allowed in the houses, for their manners are 
not nice and they are terrible thieves, but they 
sleep out of doors, scratching for themselves in 
the winter a hole in the snow if they cannot 
find any more sheltered spot. At Harrington 
the people are good to their dogs, for they build 
them nice little wooden houses called cabins, 
where they are shut in at night. If a dog is 
naughty during the day, stealing the fish off the 
flakes, or fighting the other dogs, he feels very 
much the disgrace of being “cabined.” They 
are very jealous of their territorial rights and 
seem to know exactly where their boundaries 
are, for they fiercely resent the trespassing of 
any other dog on their master’s property. They 
love a fight and will start one on the slightest 
provocation, not hesitating, in the heat of battle, 
to attack and slay one of their boon compan- 
ions, with whom, but a few minutes before, 
they were basking in the sun, or drawing a 
komatik. 

The crackies are the pet dogs, of any breed, 
allowed_in the house, of whom the komatik 
dogs are so fiercely jealous that in some places 
it is not safe to let them out unprotected, for 
they would be at once killed. 

The komatik dogs are so fierce and savage, 
partly because of the wolf nature and partly 
because they are never petted, but too often 
badly treated. half starved, beaten and spoken 
to crossly. They can be very nice when spoken 
to kindly and treated well, but are never as re- 
liable as our well-trained, well-bred home dogs. 

There are sixteen dogs belonging to the 
mission at Battle Harbor. They do not live at 
the hospital, which is on a small, rocky island, 
but are taken care of by a man named Murphy, 
who lives on the mainland, across the tickle. 
These mission dogs very much dislike the Smith 
dogs who live on-the island, so sometimes the 
sixteen will sound a challenge and, if answered 
by the Smith dogs, a mass af noses and tails is 
seen crossing the tickle, howls of derision and 
defiance are heard, they are met on the shore 
by the Smith dogs and a battle royal ensues. 
When enough hair has been torn out, blood 
drawn, and ardor cooled, helped by a judicious 
application of stick and strong language, the 
tickle is again crossed. When the wounds are 
sufficiently healed, the Smith dogs: are the ag- 
gressors and the return battle is fought on the 
mainland. 

At St. Anthony, we had thirteen komatik dogs. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Ilustrated Book Catalogue Pee on 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and du 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E, Robincon, 
Price, $1.25. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A Sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 
son. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 


16mo. 


By Rowland E. Robin- 


A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. 
author. Price, b 


Portrait of 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A gtocy of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25 


Hunting Without a Gun 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00 

This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest anp Stream and other publications 
and now for the first time brought together. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A sketch of plantation life, fishing and gueing. just 
after the Civil War; and other tales. By Fre ather, 
author of “Men I Have Fished With,” “Adirondack 
Fishes,” and “Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.50. 


Forest Runes. 
Poems by George W, Sears (‘‘Nessmuk’’). 


type portraits an 
loth, 208 pages. 


With arto- 
autobiographical sketch of the author. 
Price, $1.50 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell.. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 346 pages. Price, 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
pee Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. . 

Like its predecessors, the ponnent volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 

America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 

though it is first of all a book about America, its game 

and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
eorge Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50 
This is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely inereeas article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903, Other rs are on North American Big 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 


pa 


ll outdoor days, | 


By Rowland E. | 


“Sam | 





Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping .and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all an animals, 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. loth, 360 

Price, $1.00. 


pages. 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 
By Pe Burt. Cloth. Illustrated, 231 pages. Price, 
1.25. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird | 


Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.25. | 

| 

Jack Among the Indians; 
Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By Georg 


Bird Grinnell. Lllustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack In the Rockies; 


Or a Boy’s Adventure with a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 286 pages. 


Price, 


Jack the Young Trapper. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illus. 278 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb <“Comgnetacy >. Many illustrations of | 

designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
(24x38) drawings in a 
5 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Two large, full-sized a | 
pocket in a cover. Cloth, 11 


Domesticated Trout. 


How to Breed and Grow Them. By Livington Stone. 
Fifth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American 
and English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 


A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. ‘ 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 


A practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. 
Eugene McCarthy. With an introduction by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
versity, and numerous illustrations. Price, 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7 x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.60 —_ po ae 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident@with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


unior Uni- 
.50. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


A complete ote in_ collecting and amber birds 
and animals. y C. J. Maynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1.00. 


| had an exceptionaily wide experience in the 


| Price, $3.50. Edition de luxe, price 





The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise, on Dow Dating. 


By Theo. S. 
Van Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 
$1.76, 


pages. Price 


FOREST AND. STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York 


Application 


| Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 


Field Trials. 


By B.. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This is the latest and best manual on the subject. 


an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and in 


one having 


E | field and at 
field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably equipped to write 


such a work. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking. 
2 of Guns, (poe eerie, A ae Theories 
an xperiments. u illustrated, loth, 
New edition. Price, $4.00. a ee 
“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
fo the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


American Duck Shooting. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 68 
ortraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text and a Chart of the topography ofa duck’s plumage. 
00, 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 


Trading and Indian Fighting. 


By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” Hamilton). 
page illustrations ~ Chas. M. Russell. 
Cloth. 223 pages. rice, $1 


With 8&-full- 
New York. 


| Reminiscences of a Sportsman. 


By J. Paiker Whitney. 468 pages. Price, $3.00 (postage 
25 cents). 


My Life as an Indian. 


By J. W. Schultz. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 
postpaid, 


Price, $1.65, 


Houseboats and Houseboating, 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. -Postage, 34 cents. 


Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By Dr. W. Van _ Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


Describes the wood duck, the cn horned owl, ruffed 
groses. kildeer plover, bobolink, bluejay, chickadee, cedar 
ird, meadow lark, robin, woodcock, kingfisher, crossbill 
and nuthatches. 


Pheasants; Their Natural History and 
Practical Management. 


By W._B. Tegetmeier. New Enlarged Edition. 16 
plates. Cloth, 237 pages. Price, £3.50, 
The Art of Shooting. 

An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting. By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.55. 


Where, How and When to Catch Fish on 
the East Coast of Florida. 


By ‘William H. om With 100 engravings and 12 
colored illustrations of fishes. 267 pages. Price, $4.00. 


Pictures from “Forest and Stream.” 


Pictures from Forest AND Stream. A volume of illus- 
trations comprising thirty-two of the full-page pictures 
printed as supplements of Forest anp Stream. The 
volume includes the reproductions of the Audubon bird 
plates, some of the big game pictures by Rungius, field 
scenés by Edmund _ Osthaus, hunting and fishing scenes 
by Deeming and Davidson, and pictures of well-known 
yachts and water scenes. _ 

The plates are carefully printed on heavy-coatéd paper, 
and handsomely bound, making a most attractive volume. 
The size of the page is 16x11% inches. The cost of 
collection, sent postpaid, is $2.00. 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; also Caribou 
shooting. Tents, a boats provided. Write. 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


We will insert your Hotel or Camp advertisement 


in a space of this size (one inch) at the following 
rates: .One time, $2.10; three months (13 insertions), 
$18.20; six months (26 insertions), $35.00; one year 
(52 insertions), $60.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM, NEW YORK. 


THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


A Digest of the Statutes 
of the United States and 
Canada governing the 
taking of game and fish. | 
Compiled from original 
and official sources for 
the practical guidance of 
sportsmen and anglers. 
The Brief is complete; it 
covers all the States and 
Provinces, and gives all 
provisions as to seasons 
for fish and game, the 
imitations as to size or 
number, transportation, export, non-resident 
licenses, and other restrictions, for the prac- 
tical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 

It is revised to date, and is correct and 
reliable. 


“If you are wise” 


“If the Brief says so, you may depend on it.” 


A standing reward is offered for finding an 
error in the Brief. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO | 
346 Broadway, New York 


SKI-RUNNING 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for the use 
of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being designed for 
the — instruction of the reader, it is written in 
simple terms, and treats the subject thoroughly. Ski- 
running opportunities are found in all parts of the 
United States where the snow falls and in Canada; and 
with an appreciation of the excitement and exhilaration 
of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become popular. 
The work is fully illustrated. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


PHEASANTS. 


Their Natural History and Practical 
: Management. 


By W. B. Tegetmeier. 


New Enlarged Edition. 16 Plates, Cloth, 237 Pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. [Illus 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Taxidermists. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


* Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 13th St. ‘NEW YORK 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


“Bill” Hamilton, then 20 years of age, set out from St. 
Louis, Mo., with seven other free trappers under the 
leadership of old Bill Williams. Seven of these eight 
men are dead, but Hamilton still lives out in Montana 
and still sets his traps. He has written the story of his 
early trapping days, and the book has been published. 
It is called 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


By W. T. HAMILTON 


It tells of trapping, trading, Indian fighting, hunting, 
and all the many and varied incidents of the trapper's 
life. It is full of adventure and excitement, but the sos? 
is told modestly, and there is nothing in it that is lurid. 
Amid much fighting, there is nothing that can be called 
“blood and thunder,” but there is much that is history. 

The book has all the charm of the old volumes, tellin 
of early travel in the West; books which were simple an 
direct, and in which there was no striving for effect. 

It is illustrated by a portrait of the author and one of 
the celebrated Chief Washaki, and by six drawings of old- 
time trapper and Indian life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell, 
the celebrated cowboy artist of Great Falls, Montana 

223 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This is the fourth and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other pages are on North American Big 

ame; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 


Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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| For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment > youn, anal-moeth 
blae& bass commercially in the United States. Vigorous yo 
bass in various sizes ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4-in 
fingertings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Sma!!-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Girculars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout 
all sizes for stocking purposes 
Also for table use, at a 
pound. Visitors privileged to 
catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville R. R. Sta 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND: TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buying 
eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guarantee a 
safe Cer anywhere. Crystal Springs Trout FARM, 
L. B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass. 
of all ages for stockin 


BROOK TROUT brooks and lakes. Broo 


trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Game birds, animals, etc., 1,000 pheasants, quail, par- 
trkidges, ornamental land, water fowl, foxes, wild uehere, 
ducks, etc. Catalogue, 300 illustrations; game, all kinds; 
25 cents. Authorized work on game, pheasant breeding. 
etc., largely illustrated, colored plates, 75 cents. U. S. 
PHEASANTRY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


5x7 CENTURY GRAND, SR., camera, with B. & L. 
Zeiss Protar lense and volute shutter. .F. A. 
BEHOUNEK, Bismarck, N. D 





Wants and Exchanges. 





WANTED.—ONE hundred young red and gray foxes. 
Can also use a few old ones. Write at once, stating how 
many you can furnish, and at what price. Address 

J. C. GOODE, Boydton, Va. 


WILL PAY SPOT CASH 


for small power launch. Must be in absolutely perfect 
condition. Light draft. One with standing top preferred. 
W. L. GARDINER, Elliott Place, E. Orange, K J. 8 





Property for Sale. 


Game Preserve of 308: Acres 


For sale at a bargain. Two good houses, barn, fruit, 
etc., on premises. Large spring and brook alive with 
trout. Famous Neversink River runs through property. 
Plenty of gameand fish. About 600,000 feet of timber on 


tract. For further particulars address H. S. ALLISON, 
Hurleyville, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 7 


ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 


Danvis Books. 


_ These books have taken their place as classics in the 
literature of New England village and woods life. Mr. 
Robinson’s characters are uliar, quaint and lovable; 
one reads of them now with smiles and now with tears 
(and need not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. 
Robinson writes of nature with marvelous insight; his is 
the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit of landscape, a 
scene of outdoors, stand out clear and vivid like a 
startling flashing out from the reader’s own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS, 
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Their names were Caesar, Dog, Joe, Indian 
Sue, who killed and partly ate two of Yarmah’s 
puppies last autumn, Jerry, Topsy, Chidley, 
Nigger, Black Jack, Nobby, Savage, Tyke and 
Damsel, and four thoroughbred house dogs, 
Melpes and Yarmah, two _ beautiful collies, 
Gentleman Jack, a dear little cocker spaniel, 
and Jill, curly coated retriever, who has traveled 
thousands of miles with Dr.-Grenfell, for she 
is nine years old, an@ goes every summer with 
her master in the S.S. Strathcona, up and down 
the Labrador and northern Newfoundland 
coast. Savage, Tyke and Damsel were kept at 
home to draw the water, wood and coal for the 
hospital and orphanage, but the others took 


the doctor on his long medical trips with the 
komatik. They traveled last winter 1,100 miles. 
One day last winter they were so dead beat 


near the end of a long, hard day, that poor 
Nobby wanted to lie down on the snow and die, 
but the doctor took him up in his arms, pro- 
testing, and carried him home on the komatik. 
A few days’ rest with plenty of food, soon made 
him all right. They were all dreadful jealous of 
Melpes; I think it was because he had such a 
beautiful plumed tail and ruff, was combed 
every day, did no work, slept in the house, and 
had as much food as he wanted. I always had 
to be ready with a stick and a gruff voice to 
stop a dog fight. 

Here at Harrington we have quality, not 
quantity, fer Dr. Hare says they are the best 
team on the coast. They took him seventeen 
hundred miles last winter. Twice they went 
through the ice and were nearly drowned, but 
struggled out, and brought themselves and 
their master safely home. 

There names are: Veak, the leader, who, 
their driver will say, knows as much as a human 
being. She got her tail frostbitten last winter, 
and had to have part of it amputated; Topsy, the 
policeman, who keeps all the others straight; 
Black Head, whom Topsy completely rules, 
Grey, who keeps steadily on and never has to 
be spoken to, Bully, who is not what his name 
indicates, and Jack the second dog, an Eskimo 
from the far north who has a beautiful bushy 
tail, and wolf-like face. Grey has six beautiful 
puppies, two weeks old, that we have named 
Mack, because spotted, Tyke, Gyp, Snow, Alba, 
and Nick. Jack has four, one day younger, and 
these we have named Alpha, Beta, Major and 
Ponto. We are giving the two mothers two 
large meals of cornmeal and porridge and fish 
each ‘day, for we want the puppies to be big 
and fine, that they may learn to drag a komatik 
Next spring. 

It is very weird to hear the komatik dogs 
sing their vesper hymn, as we call ‘it; at six 
and nine P. M., and at midnight, the prima 
donna and leading tenor will start a mournful 
howl, every dog in the harbor will join, and the 
result is a wailing chant in a minor key, lasting 
unless stopped, for nearly five minutes. I think 
they are pouring out their woes, and uncon- 
sciously imitating their wolf ancestors. 

It is probable that in the near future these in- 
teresting animals will be entirely superseded by 
the reindeer, whose arrival Dr. Grenfell is now 
sO anxiously expecting.—Sister Mayou in “The 
Deep Sea Fishers. - 


\ WOMAN HUNTER IN MEXICO. 


Countess DE St. PrerReE, intrepid woman 
hunter of big game, left Los Angeles recently 
lor the delta of the Colorado River, where she 
goes 10 hunt peccaries in Mexico. The Countess 
securel as her guide Captain C. A. Mont- 
gomery, an inmate of the Soldiers’ Home, who 
is known as an old-time scout of the West. 
Captain Montgomery said he was induced to ac- 
company the Countess because she had a letter 
_ resident Roosevelt asking to accompany 

» F 


nch woman in her quest. 


Eas» Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest 
and S'rcam: I take more pleasure in reading 
your | .per than any other journal or paper that 
comes into my office. I do not know. how I 
could jo without it now after reading it for five 
years 

I have gotten you two new subscribers and 
herewith send in their subscriptions with my 
Own renewal. W. W. Goopwin, M. D. 





















Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 





For Sale Cheap.—I_ have a few thproughly trained poin- 
ters and setters left over that I will sell very low to 
reduce my stock. You can get a bargain in a good one 
now. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 





Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and _ snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCK LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 





FOX HOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS, COON 
HOUNDS, PARTRIDGE DOGS that stay at tree. 
B. L. CALL, Dexter,» Me. 





For SPAYED FEMALE COCKERS address W. A. 
SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, N. Y. 





Pedigreed collie pups. 
City. Pa., Dept. B. 


Fine as silk. NELSON’S, Grove 





FOR SALE.—AIl kinds of trained dogs and pups and 
ferrets. Address, with stamp. P. BRYAN, Man, W. Va. 
. ‘ 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, collies, setters, pointers, 
fox, bull, Skye, black and tan terriers, poodles, ues, rab- 
bit and fox hounds. Send for list and prices. 3 OPE, 
35° North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOY POMERANIANS 
OMPULSORY SALE 


Black bitch Luna. Age 20 months. aa pedi- 
= 4lbs. Good coat, shape, ears and tail carriage. 
louse trained. Prize winner. £25. 








Cc 
1. 


2. Black bitch Biddy. Sister to above; 5lbs. Good coat, 
head, ears and tail carriage. £12.12. 

3. Slack brood bitch Dutchess; 6% years; 8lbs. Cham- 
pion pedigree. Excellent mother, and _ successful 


breeder. Good coat, head, ears and tail. £9.9. 


4. Golden brown brood bitch Phyllis; 3% years; 8lbs. 
Champion pedigree. Very smart. Splendid mother. 
£7.7.6. 


5. Steel blue stud dog Colley Mist; 2 years; 4%4lbs. 
Champion pedigree. Big prize winner. Very_short 
back, cobby, good head, ears and tail carriage. Proved 
sire. £20. 


6. Black dog Ben; 7 months; 4lbs. Champion pedigree. 


Good shape, head, ears and tail carriage. Splendid 
coat. £8.18.6. 
7. Brown dog puppy, 3 months. Well bred. Correct 


shape, ears, head and tail. £5.5. 


8. Beaver dog puppy, 4 months. By big prize winners. 


Very small. £5.5. 

9&10. Two beautiful jet black puppies. Male £15. 
Female £10. Profuse coats, small ears, splendid 
shape. Three months. Champion pedigree. 


All these are strong and healthy, and kennel reared. 
Further particulargs from MRS. ASHBY, Mead Lodge, 
Reigate, England. 7 





Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson, Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books in 
the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Bears I Have Met—And Others. 


By Allen Kelly. Paper, 2089 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Mr. Kelly’s most excellent book of bear stories, though 
for a time forgotten, has recently come to have an ex- 
cellent vogue. This is not strange, smce bear stories, 
like snake stories, always appeal to men, women and 
children, many of whom perhaps acquired their first 
interest in these animals by reading of the achievements 
of the bears which figured in Bible history. At all 
events, the stories in this volume are interesting, and 
are well worth the reading by any audience. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of per- 
sonal experiences of hunting game in Canada. By T. 
R. Pattillo. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


Are the Best and 
Cheapest 


Send for FREE Cata- 
logue, “Dog Culture,” 
which contains much use- 
ful information. 





SPRATT'S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Montreal, Can. 





Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian 
Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Registered. 


Four Cent Stamp for Catalog. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., 118 West 31st St., New York. 











American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Ander- 
son. The White Goat and His ountry, by Owen 
Wister. A Day With the Elk, by Winthrop Chanler. 
Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Wil- 
liams. Big Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. 
Coursing the Prongbuck, by. Theodore Roosevelt, er 
Wapiti in _ Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In Buffalo 
Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, 
by W. D. Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game 
Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A Mountain Fraud, by 
Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bad Lands, by B. 


um- 
sey. Photographing | Game, by W. B, Devereux. 
Literature of American Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest 


Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Kennel Diseases 


By “Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry, M.D.), author of “Ken- 


nel Secrets.” Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage, 22 cents. 


Everyone who owns a ~~ should possess this invalu- 
able book, which has been long in preparation, and has 
been pronounced by a competent authority far ahead of 
any other work yet attempted upon the subject. The 
minuteness with which every detail is considered leaves 
little or nothing for any future work to attempt. Es- 
geouliy important chapters are those on eczema, the 
ifferent kinds of mange, poisons, distemper, hydro- 
phobia, ear and eye diseases, vaginal diseases, diseases 
of the urinary and sexual organs, and pneumonia (an 
especially valuable contribution), also the rtions of 
the work which are devoted to symptoms and « diagnosis, 
The work is entirely devoid of technical terms, and is 
written in such entertaining style, that any one with a 
love of dogs would find it not only valuable and help- 
ful, but interesting as well. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida. 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 

ohn Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla. 

ith 100 engravings, and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. Te givesa 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the picture of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 









































































RIFLE BARGAINS 


2 Stevens Ideal Rifles, .25-21 caliber, C.F., 26in. barrels, half octagon, case- 
hardened frame, Rocky Mountain sights, etc. Weight 7%4lbs. Regular price 
$12 each. Absolutely new. Each $6.00 


Springfield Breechloading Rifles, .45-70 caliber. O- 
lutely new. Each $4.50 


Springfield Breechloading Rifles, .45-70 caliber, latest model, with rod bayonet. 


Absolutely mew. Original cost to Government, $18. Each $6.00 


only Officer’s model Springfield Rifle, .45-70 caliber, very finely engraved, with 
pistol grip, checkered stock, silver-mounted, etc. Absolutely new, costing 
originaliy $35 $12.00 


only Swiss Repeating Rifle, .41 
hand condition. Almost new 


caliber, R.F., 
2 Springfield Rifles, .45-70 caliber, in good 
damaged. Each 
Flobert Cadet Rifle, .32 caliber, 
worn only 


second-hand condition. Very slightly 
- $9.00 


R.F., with bayonet. Regular price, $8. Shop 


Flint Lock Musket, in first-class second-hand condition 


Genuine Tower Flint Lock Musket, highly polished, with brass trimmings, 
complete with bayonet, barrel stamped “Royal Artillery, and an extra good 
pdnpokbhabebibsuebbesehbecpheeestkoonssbunedeu $12.00 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GooDs Co., 
163 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you want a good reliable 


TRAP 


or 


FIELD 
GUN, 


one of the leading imported 


guns in this country, 
get a 


Catalogue free 
on application. 


Francotte or a Knockabout 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


Dealers in High-Grade Sportsmen's Supplies, 


349 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, NEW YORK 


The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets 
placed in the book for that purpbdse. 

It contains the American ghosting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


are 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 


Swedish Leather Jackets 


Now Being Ordered for Fall Shooting. 


Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed to 
cold. Worn under the overcoat, they are a handsome ent and much used. A 
capital jacket for bicycle use, skating and driving. Also automobile use. 


Ge We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, 
and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States. 


A-Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, $20.00 
B-Quality, 2d grade, - - oe ee $15.00 
Black Jackets at - - $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order, we 
will forward free by mail; and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return money 
on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any other. make. 

= As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market adver- 
tised as finest, etc., mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring 
such to send for one of ours, and if not found superior on examination to any other 
it can be returned at our expense, and we will refund money. 


WM. READ @ SONS. 


107 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole American Agents for these Finest Imported Skins. 


No. 5038—Greener Grand Prize Pigeon Gun, 12- 
gauge, 30-in. Siemans-Martin full choked barrels, 
weight 7 Ibs. 8 oz., straight grip, dark Italian wal- 
nut stock with thick rubber butt, length of stock 
14%, drop 24%. Cost new $200, and in fine con- 
dition; price, $125. 


No. 1928. Greener Hammerless 16-gauge Field 
Gun, 28-in. Siemans-Martin barrels, modified left 
and cylinder right, very handsome dark Italian 
walnut stock 14 in., drop 2% in., half pistol grip, 
weight 53% Ibs. $150 net grade. This gun is 
slightly shopworn and a great bargain at $100. 


No. 4705—Greener Ham 
merless Field Gun, 20-gauge, 
26-in. Siemans-Martin bar- 
tels, left modified, right 
clylinder, weight 4 Ibs. 11 oz. 
drop 23%, length of stock 
14%, half pistol grip, -$150 
net grade; slightly shopworn; 
price, $100. 


No. 3034—Greener Hammerless Duck Gun, 
10/30, 9 Ibs. 3 oz., length of stock 1444, dark 
English walnut stock, half pistol grip, Siemans- 
Martin full choked barrels. Cost new $160, and in 
splendid condition ; price, $90. 


No. 5474— Franklin Hammerless, 10-gauge, 32-in. 
barrels, 854 Ibs., left full choke, right modified, 
Greener cross bolt, dark English walnut stock, full 
pistol grip, drop 24, length 14%. Regular price, 
$30; slightly shopworn; a bargain at $19.50. 


No. 2233—Ithaca Hammerless Field Gun, 12- 
gauge, 28-in. steel barrels, left choked, right cylin- 


der, weight 634 Ibs., drop 234, length 14%. Cost 
$30; slightly shopworn; price, $19.50. 


NEW 


SOME 
JANUARY 
BARGAINS 


No. 3082—$100 Ithaca Hammerless Trap Gun 
12-gauge, 30-in. Damascus barrels, both full choked, 
weight 7% Ibs., very handsome Circassian walnut 
full pistol grip stock, fancy checkering, elaborate 
engraving, drop 3% in., length of stock 14%. In 
fine condition; price, $55. 


No. 2520—Sauer “* Knockabout"’ Field Gun, 12- 
gauge, 30-in. Siemans-Martin barrels, left full 
choked, right improved cylinder, dark walnut stock, 
half pistol grip, weight 7 lbs., length of stock 14 in. 
drop 3in .Gun in fine condition and a bargain at $45, 


No. 3394, Francotte Ham- 
mertless Field Gun, 12-gauge, 
30-in. Siemans-Martin bar- 
rels, right cylinder, left 
choked, weight 7 Ibs., drop 

%, length 14%, English 
walnut fine pistol grip stock. 
Cost new $140; a bargain at 
$85. 


No. 4147—Greener Monarch Ejector Field Gun, 
12-gauge, 26-inch Siemans-Martin barrels, right 
cylinder, left modified choke. Very handsome 
dark Italian walnut stock, half pistol grip, length 
14% in., drop 2% in. Regular price, $200 net. 
This gun is only slightly shopworn and big bargain 
at $150. 


No. 3840—Francotte Pigeon Ejector, 12/30, 
7 Ibs. 15% oz., 2% in. drop, length of stock 1434, 
straight grip, handsome Italian walnut stock, Silver's 
Anti-recoil pad. Siemans-Martin full choked bar- 
rels. Greener cross bolt, elaborate engraving, side 
clips; cost $225, and in as good condition as new; 
price, $150. 


YORK 





